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The Saturday Review. 
VESUVIUS. 


Vesuvius is a mountain higher than Snowdon, but rather lower than 
Ben Nevis; It is double-peaked ; the eastern summit is at present the 
lowest, and, as a voicano, inactive ; the wesiern or highest eminence 
is the source of eruptions every few years. ‘These two peaks are 
separated by a wide valley, the level of which is about half as high as 
the highest peak; and the eastern eminence, the inactive one, is in 
reality rather a ridge than a peak, and is in form like the segment of 
a circle, giving an observer the idea, which is very probably true, that 
this circle once formed the vast crater of the volcano which, by the 
great eruption that destroyed Pompeii, broke down the western wall 
and raised a new summit in its stead. Just the same thing has appa- 
rently happened in the volcanic region of Teneriffe, and has certainly 
happened repeatedly in the volcanic mountains of the moon ; and some 
day it will very possibly happen in the now almost extinct Solfatara, the 
tiny volcano of which is situated almost in the ring of the ancient cra- 
ter. However this may be, one may look in vain to discover otherwise, 
in the present arrangement of the mountain, the great cavity in which 
the gladiators under Spartacus took refuge, and to which the Roman 
army was forced to a lay regular siege. What is seen is, on the left as one 
ascends, a high dark mass ; on the right, an easy ascent for about two 
thousand feet, then a level, or almost level, plateau, and then a sharp 
steep cone rising two thousand feet more, and terminating usually in a 
broad crater many hundred yards wide, but at present in another still 
steeper cone rising out of the extreme vertex of the mountain, and form- 
ed entirely of ashes. The mountain is, at the time at which we are wri- 
ting, covered on the south side by snow: on the north and west it pre- 
sents such a sight that an Englishman who has heard of it, and who 
happens to have a few weeks of the winter at his disposal, will not be 
much surprised if he find himself at ten o’clock some moonlight night 
starting, with a guide beside him, through the vineyards at the mountain’s, 
base. 
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An eruption of Vesuvius is seen to very much greater advantage by 
night than by day. But by night it is very difficult to induce the guides 
to ascend the higher cone ; and though the chief phenomena may be 
thoroughly seen by theside of the lava streams as they descend the side, 
the sight of these rather stimulates the curiosity than satisfies it ; and 
he is a fortunate explorer who can manage to place himself at the very 
summit, either during the night itself, or when the evening has sufficiently 
advanced to allow the glare of the volcano to be seen in all its glory. 
The two objects may be attained in two separate ascents, but, for con- 
venience of description, we may imagine them as combined in one. We 
are travelling, then, through the vineyards early on a bright January 
evening ; the moon is clear, but a tremendous wind from the east has set 
in, and in front, as we mount, the volumes of smoke are rolling away 
towards the sea. The appearance which the mountain presents is this : 
Two gigantic arms of fire seem to rise out of the lava bed in front of us, 
a mile or two higher up, meet in the air and disappear under a canopy 
of red tossing smoke. They are the two principal streams of lava which 
are making their way down the face of the central cone, right towards 
us as we ascend ; but they meet when they reach the half-way plateau 
which we mentioned before, and separate again into two branches, the 
size and length of which varies from day to day. Seen from below, 
these two great fiery arms light up the night. On one side the full moon 
is silvering the Bay of Naples, and on the other the wind is hurrying 
the clouds over two glowing currents, which light them up and redden 
them with a lurid fierceness as they pass. We move on, climbing over 
the stones, and soon bear off to the left across fields of cold lava. Here 
it lies black and dead, the fruits of old eruptions ; mile after mile one 
may follow it through plains and almost seas of ugly blackness, rolled 
into rounded masses, tossed up in crumbling peaks, here and there 
twisted and curled into curious ropelike coils. A little further on, and 
higher up, and the surface is gently warm. Jets of hot air issue from 
holes in the mass, with sometimes puffs of steam ; the old dead lava is 
not quite dead, after all. We penetrate further, and now have nearly 
reached the plateau, when the current forks the second time ; and we 
turn now to the right, and scramble over some more hot lava beds; and 
at last we climb some stones which partly hid the view, and find that 
we are standing in front of a river, three miles long, of liquid fire. 

The heat is tremendous. ‘To stand neara stream of lava and to look 
at it are very different things. One cannot even approach it without 
being fairly scorched. ‘The stream itself is bordered by ridges of stones, 
parallel to one another, like the moraines of a glacier; happy he who 
passes them without stumbling. As one mounts the side, the stones 
fall away red hot from their places; the stick which one pushes into 
the crevices comes out charred, or even bursts into flame; one falls 
forward, and rises with one’s gloves scorched. Close by the river of 
lava itself it is impossible to remain, except where it is nearly dying 
out at the lower extremity. A hasty glance into the torrent is all that, 
without the courage of a Cranmer, one can fairly allow oneself. Pa- 
tience, however, will now and then discover some post of vantage, from 
which at a little distance the fiery flood can be surveyed in safety, and 
even with moderate comfort. It is a small stream, seldom more and 
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generally less than two or three yards in breadth ; at the spot where 
we are standing, where about two-thirds of its downward course are 
completed, it is moving at the rate of about a mile an hour. Lower 
down this will gradually become slower, the scoriz on its surface will 
spread and grow more black, and at last it will cease to flow as a vis- 
cous stream, and will roll over itself, so to speak, in a series of minia- 
ture cascades, which finally cool down into what one might almost fancy 
a staircase of lava. From the whole of this, while we are looking, vast 
clouds of vapour are continually rolling off, vivid beyond description, 
and from time to time the thunder of the volcano is heard from above, 
as it hurls up stones and ashes from the apex. Sights and sounds alike 
are full, not indeed of terror, for there is no danger in the case, but of real 
grandeur and majesty. And when the eye is tired with the view, on such 
anight as that which we are describing, it may turn away to the quiet 
bay, the white villages in their midnight sleep, and thirty miles off the 
Apennines, with their snowy tops white and clear under the moon. Yet 
the best sight of all is further on. We leave the lava stream, bear away 
to the left through the valley which separates the two peaks, thus avoid- 
ing the fine ashes which blow annoyingly into the eyes at every step, 
and securing an easier ascent ; and after a two hours’ climb, are at the 
very top. ‘The eruption has filled the crater, and we may walk safely 
over the place where two months ago the great gulf yawned. And now - 
we see the virgin lava actually issuing forth, still brighter and hotter 
than below, and flowing doubly as fast in its channel. We are close to 
the very centre of the volcano itself. A small round hill of ashes, two 
or three hundred yards in diameter, crowns the. mountain. From this 
there rise enormous volumes of steam, now regularly, now in mighty 
discharges which shake the ground where we stand ; and close beside 
it spreads another volume as black as smoke. This last is the same 
steam mixed with ashes ; and in its dark background, every few mo- 
ments, there dart up, with a noise like that of artillery, bright red foun- 
tains of stones and ashes, tossed up three hundred feet into the air, and 
falling back into the bosom of the mountain or on the sides of the co- 
nical hill from which they rise. Nothing can surpass the grandeur of 
this majestic column. From the fierce glow of the lava as it rushes down 
before us, and the white gushes of steam, the fury of which shakes the 
mountain and thunders away to Naples, the eye turns with even greater 
awe to the towering black volume beside them in which the fiery rain 
of the cinders seems imbedded. At times a sulphurous cloud, almost 
intolerable for the moment, beats down upon us with a gust of wind, 
and then, again, another friendly gust carries it away. There is even 
here, as below, no personal danger, unless indeed a new lava stream 
should suddenly open under our feet ; but the excitement of the scene 
is such as needs no personal considerations to render it as intense as 
human nature can wish. 

There is, however, room for curiosity as well as admiration. Any 
one who is accustomed to observation of the glaciers of Switzerland 
cannot fail to be struck, on watching the course of the lava river, with 
the remarkable parallel which it presents to them. Part of the analogy 
turns out, if we are not mistaken, to be real, part only illusive. In the 
first place there is the viscous nature of the stream. Whether ice be 
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viscous, as Professor Forbes says, or only quasi-viscous, in virtue of its 
power of regelation, as Professor Tyndall declares, it at all events flows 
under the same conditions and with nearly the same forms as honey or 
treacle. Thus far the lava is exactly similar to it, and it is most inter- 
esting to watch the experiment of a glacier tried in a much more yield- 
ing material. The statistics appeared, on the occasion of which we are 
speaking, to be, with regard to a stream two yards across, that a spot in 
the centre gained about two inches, or perhaps three, as compared with 
a spot one foot nearer the side. This degree of relative motion pre- 
vailed over the whole surface except very close to the sides, where the 
friction became greater and the cooling went on more rapidly ; the por- 
tions close to the side lagged desperately behind the rest, and moved, 
at a rough guess, at about half the rate of the centre. All this applies 
to the first gush of the lava from the extreme summit of the mountain ; 
lower down, where the mass of sight-seers congregate to watch it, the 
movement is of course much slower, but the terms of relative progress 
appeared to alter but little. As far then as the phenomena of the mere 
river are taken by themselves, the analogy of the lava current and of 
the glacier is complete ; but the conditions under which the lava grad- 
ually cools present a store of puzzles to the observer. To begin with, 
what are the sides of the river-bed? The fluid runs between banks 
varying from one foot to six or eight in height, or, when low down and 
nearly cool, it sometimes even overtops the surrounding beds. What 
is this hollow in which it runs? There is nothing like it in the rest of 
the mountain side ; there are cracks in all directions, but none long and 
continuous. Here is, however, a help—the height of the bank lessens 
as the stream descends; that is, as the torrent cools. The inference 
to which we are driven is, that the lava makes its own river-bed ; that 
as it first pours down enormously hot and even very far hotter than the 
black masses which surround it, it heats, melts, loosens, and actually 
tears away the portions of old lava over which it flows, and so slowly 
deepens its channel ; and this view is corroborated by the striking fact 
that at the highest reach, so to speak, the banks seem to curl over just 
as the banks of a river when undermined by the scour of a rapid cur- 
rent. Presently, lower down, there comes a kind of equilibrium be- 
tween the melting power of the hot lava and the cooling power of the 
cold bed; and at last, when the bottom of the stream is constantly 
cooling and hardening, the sides and surface become absolutely convex, 
till the last phenomenon of all is that the lowest portion sticks fast, and 
the upper parts piece by piece topple over it, forming, when cold, the 
“staircase” of which we spoke just now. 

The form which the lava assumes when cold appears to depend upon 
the rapidity with which it cools. When it has spread itself over a large 
even space, and collected in so large amass that it can cool slowly, the 
surface is moderately smooth, rounded into hills here and there, much 
as treacle would be if it could harden quickly as it was poured out. 
The more quickly any portion cools, the more rapidly its particles con- 
tract. Hence a lava bed is as full of crevices as a glacier, though their 
origin has nothing in common. The crevasses of a glacier come from 
the unevenness of the bed beneath ; those of the lava from the split- 
ting asunder of the parts in cooling. Hence no order is apparent in 
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them ; they run in all directions, widen or contract according to no 
fixed law, and sometimes open out from the lip downwards, sometimes 
the reverse, in a way which seems perfectly capricious. Snatch a mor- 
sel from the hot bed—which may be done with a long stick — and 
cool it quickly ; it will harden into a jagged mass, friable and brittle, 
and bristling in tiny spikes which break at a touch. Cut a morsel 
from the middle of a solid mass, when it has spent half a century in 
cooling, and that under enormous pressure, and it will be as solid as 
granite, and as hard. Then compare different portions of the same 
lava plain. In one region it is smooth and massive ; in another, close 
by, it is broken and cracked in all directions. How is this? Simply 
that, when it is even, it is sheltered from the wind ; at the place where 
the roughness and cleavages appear the wind sweeps over it from the 
east, and brings the cold of the Apennines. The several morsels lose 
their heat unequally, and it breaks itself asunder as it cools. There 
are spots, as we said before, where it lies in rope-like wreaths; one 
might almost fancy a heap of ships’ cables to be lying petrified on the 
rock. ‘This indicates probably a series of “ lava-falls,” the “ staircases” 
which correspond exactly as regards their origin to the icefalls of a gla- 
cier, which from the nature of their shape cool quickly, the surface ex- 
posed to the air being large, and so acquire the appearance of cordage 
which cannot fail to strike the observer. It is just possible, though 
hardly likely, that a rope-like formation may take place in the lower 
parts of the stream, from the sudden variation in heat between ‘the por- 
tion close to the sides and that adjoining it; the inequality of tension 
in this case tending to separate the current of lava into strips, much as 
the side of a glacier is broken by lateral crevasses from a somewhat 
similar reason. 

But who shall explain the moraines ? The moraines of a glacier are, 
as is well known, the stones which fall on to it from the mountains, 
flow down on the surface, and, as this gets slowly melted off in daily 
layers by the sun, fall aside to the edge and then collect in ridges many 
feet high, sometimes covering a bed of ice, sometimes quite off the gla- 
cier, on the side. Then, the lateral moraines have at one part of the 
course of the lava a remarkable parallel. High up, the surface near 
the torrent is level, or only casually broken ; very low down it is the 
same. But half-way down, the stream is only reached by crossing 
ridges a few feet high of hot stones, cinders, scoria, or whatever we 
may choose to call them. As with the glacier moraines, these have 
very commonly larger stones at the crest than on the sides, a phenom- 
enon easily accounted for. These ridges are very hot, indeed, but for 
the surface stones, are red hot, and are evidently of recent formation ; 
after a time they are destined to disappear beneath the influence of the 
wind and rain. How are these formed? Where do the stones come 
from in the first place —for they certainly cannot be stones projected 
from the volcano, which could not be carried down in sufficient num- 
bers; and how, in the second place, are they piled along the stream 
in ridges? The following solution of the problem is offered with much 
diffidence. At first the lava, according to our hypothesis, cuts its own 
bed as it flows. This must be, from the nature of the case, a smooth 
and level channel; and although the substance of the mass is not 
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homogeneous, nor its tension even at first the same — for it is possible 
to see it rise in ridges when a fresh fountain joins it from below, nor is 
its surface at any moment quite level — still there are no violent breaks 
in its course, or sudden falls. But consider what takes place at the 
time when it ceases to melt the rock it flows over, and is cooled itself 
at the bottom instead. It must now follow the inequalities of the 
ground, and therefore occasionally fall at quickly varying speeds. 
Where this is the case the surface will be much exposed, and unequally 
exposed, to the air, and the crust which must at all times have a ten- 
dency to form on the top will be broken up into stones. These are 
the scoria. A small fall, a miniature cataract, of lava might be noticed 
at one point a little above the moraine formations about ten days ago ; 
and, as far as it was possible in the intense heat to examine it, it cor- 
responded to what has been said— the surface, as it fell or glided 
down, did so in the form of scoria, and the lava at its point looked 
almost like a heap of stones, even though immediately below it was 
seen to be still a gliding current. This, then, is the part of the stream 
where scoriz are developed on the surface ; and this is the point, it 
will be remarked, where the hot lava begins to be cooled underneath, 
its bed becomes less deep, and it rises to the surface of the mountain 
side. What wonder, then, if this is the place where the stones, as they 
are formed, are thrown off to the side, and piled on one another in the 
ridges in which we find them? This explanation seems a possible one, 
unless the hcight of the ridges be too great to allow of their being thus 
produced. Anyhow, if Professor Tyndall can think of a better, no one 
will be more grateful to him than ourselves. 








The Cornhill Magazine. 
BY THE SEA-SIDE IN SOUTH-EAST AFRICA. 





Atonc the whole Natal coast-line there is, so far as I know, but one 
spot which can fairly be called a watering-place. To that length of 
south-east African shore might also be added two hundred miles to the 
south, and two hundred miles to the north of our colonial frontiers, and 
then we shall have nearly six hundred miles of glorious sea-frontage ut- 
terly unused for purposes of enjoyment by man. The sole rival of 
Brighton or Biarritz in this part of the world is the place I refer to. A 
smaller can hardly exist, for it contains only one house. And even that 
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house would, in the eyes of all my English readers, be deemed little 
better than a hovel. Such as it is, I am its tenant for the time being, 
and a vast fund of true and healthful enjoyment does the tenancy of my 
hovel confer upon me. 

Few shores can present less variety of outline than that of South-East 
Africa. No navigable rivers empty themselves into the sea ; thus there 
are no estuaries. Scores of narrow, rocky, shallow streams do fall into 
the ocean, after devious courses from the ever-visible uplands, but all 
of them have sand-bars across their mouths, and during the dry mid- 
year months of winter these bars can often be traversed dryshod. Nor 
are there any creeks, harbours, or indentations of any kind, except 
where, here and there, some river-guarding bluff advances a little fur- 
ther than usual into the sea, aud thus affords, on one side at least, a 
small measure of shelter. Between Delagoa Bay on the north, and 
Algoa Bay on the south —and there are, say, seven hundred miles _be- 
tween them — only one port worth the name is found, and that is Dur- 
ban, the leading commercial centre of Natal. There an all but land- 
locked basin, about five miles long, affords a safe haven for vessels of 
moderate tonnage. 

My watering-place, which is what I have to do with now, is about 
fifteen miles south of Durban. Africa is but a beginner in civilization 
as yet; and although six miles of railway are in operation near the 
town, they do not come in this direction. Nor, indeed, do public ve- 
hicles of any kind offer facilities for travel. In Natal, when we want to 
go about, but one way is possible to those who are burdened with bag- 
gage or other émpedimenta. We have to post to our watering-place. 
But our chariot is a clumsy, big, and springless waggon, and our team 
consists of fourteen gigantic oxen, whose vast-spreading horns never 
fail to strike the stranger with surprise. This cumbrous vehicle is as 
slow as it is uncomfortable. Moving at the rate of about two miles an 
hour, we hope to reach our destination ere dusk. The road, though 
flat, is sandy. Long hills, shaggy with tropical bush-growth, and en- 
livened by the gardens and cottages of suburban residents, skirt our 
way. On the other side the mangrove swamp, which lines the bay, 
hems us in. Groups of Kaffirs and coolies, laden with fruit and veg- 
etables for sale in town, pass us. Solitary horsemen, devoid of knightly 
trappings, are seen ambling along such sylvan and shady by-paths as 
Mr. G. P. R. James would have delighted in. Here we plunge through 
a narrow, bridgeless stream, where, at high tide, the oxen might have 
to swim. Here we come toa tree of untold antiquity, under whose 
spreading branches many a picnic party has disported, and many a be- 
lated traveller encamped for the night. After three hours’ “trekking,” 
or crawling, the panting oxen are set free, to depasture themselves for 
an hour or two. No inn is near ; but waggon travellers scorn hotel ac- 
commodation, being of all classes of wayfarers, the most self-reliant. 
Brushwood is gathered in the neighbouring bush by our attendant Kaf- 
firs, a fire is lit, the kettle is boiled, and, seated on the ground, our party 
take their midday meal. 

A few words about that party may not be out of place. I am the 
only man amongst them—a fact portending serious responsibilities. 
The costume of my fair fellow-travellers would give a serious shock to 
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the proprieties of Scarborough or Deauville. Hats that are nearly two 
feet in diameter shield the feminine visages from the scorching sun. 
Crinoline was never in less demand. At my watering-place the utility 
of apparel is estimated according to its age and strength. ‘The total 
absence of all curious eyes enables the laws of Nature and the dictates 
of comfort to be consistently followed. 

In the month of May with us the shadows begin to lengthen early, 
and our journey’s end draws near. After crossing the Umlazi by a 
wooden bridge, we pass sugar-mills in quick succession. For this long, 
narrow plain, stretching out from the head of the bay, is almost covered 
with plantations, whose thick, ribbon-like leaves make a cheery rustle 
as we pass them. The chessboard-like divisions of coffee-estates may 
also be seen on the wooded hillsides. A little further and we cross a 
wide, shallow stream, in the quicksands of whose bottom waggons often 
stick for hours, and which is sometimes so flooded in the summer as to 
be impassable by horsemen. Now we leave all traces of a road behind 
us, and follow the bed of the river for half a mile or more, until a narrow 
path, cut out of the side of*a steep hill, shows us that our seaside retreat 
has at last been reached. 

I have ridden on ahead, meanwhile, to “prospect” the place, and see 
how we could get into the house ; for when too late to return to Durban 
it is discovered that the one key which serves for all the doors has been 
left behind. A narrow path cut out of the side of a steep hill, rising at 
an angle of about forty-five degrees, brings me to an opening of the 
bush on the top of a shoulder of the hill, about a hundred feet above 
the plain. Just through this, in a small shelf-like nook, surrounded on 
three sides by bush, stands our home for the ensuing month. My en- 
thusiasm about the attractions of the spot somewhat abated when I saw 
our residence. It is a small building of a construction peculiar to South 
Africa, and known locally as “wattle and dab.” Its walls are simply 
made of poles, with wattles interlaced between them, the whole being 
doubed over with rough plaster, and then limewashed. In an inclement 
climate, where the winds are violent and rains are frequent, such a style 
of architecture would never keep out the weather. But in our mild 
latitude it gives capital shelter and lasts for manya long year. In this 
case the structure consists of one centre room, twenty feet long and 
fourteen wide, into which open four small rooms, two on either side, 
each being respectively fourteen by eight. The first serves us as par- 
lour, dining-room, reception-room, and room of all-work, the others are 
all bedrooms, Overhead there is nothing but the bare sheets of iron 
that form the roof. As the walls are only about ten feet high, and 
whitewashed inside as well as out, the reader will form some idea of 
the charming simplicity which distinguishes this, our marine ménage. 

Locks in Natal are superfluities. Until within the last year burglars 
and robbers were never heard of except as plaguing foreign lands. As 
often as not in our country districts, doors are left unlocked, windows 
unfastened, and our houses generally accessible to any evil-disposed 
persons. Our primitive state hitherto has been our great security. As 
civilization grows and spreads all this will pass away ; and there are 
such evidences latterly, that, as a colony, we are civilizing and degen- 
erating concurrently. This is by way of explaining how it was that I 
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managed so readily, with the aid of a large nail, to force open the lock, 
and thus obtain ingress. Although no other house is to be found at a 
less distance than a mile the lock was a formality — a deference to usage 
and nothing more. 

The sun was setting as the waggon drew up for the night at the bottom, 
and weary work we had dragging all our household goods up that lad- 
der-like path before darkness set in. Although the house was let as 
“furnished ” we had a host of moveables to bring with us, the furniture 
being simply confined to a table, two closets, one large and four small 
bedsteads, some shelves, a cracked toilet glass, and a dozen chairs. It 
required some exertion, therefore, to put our house in order and appease 
our hunger, but both were duly accomplished within two or three hours. 
Our Kaffirs picked up a large pile of drift-wood from the beach in a few 
minutes, and soon a roaring fire filled our bare and curtainless apart- 
ment with a blaze of light. 

Once shaken down into something like order, the everlasting boom 
of the breakers tempts me out. From the verandah in front I can see 
nothing but the vast, mystic blank of the ocean, stretching from my feet 
away into dim obscurity, and streaked along the shore, as far as the eye 
can penetrate the gloom, with white lathery bars of foam. Every few 
seconds, as some new roller rises darkly out of the sea, and plunges 
down upon the rocks in a crashing cataract of surge, a strange flash of 
veiled phosphorescent light shoots along the breaker, as though some 
sudden blaze had burst out beneath it. This effect is quite different 
from the more sparkling displays of ocean phosphorescence one sees on 
a smaller scale when on the water at night. Only once have I seen 
anything like it, and that was off the coast of South America, one dark 
night when the ocean was crossed by broad bands of the same sort of 
light, emitted as we afterwards found, by a large species of jelly-fish, 
whose scientific denomination I am not naturalist enough to remember 
correctly. 

Although I have been accustomed all my life to live near the sea, the 
constant roar of the waves only some hundred feet below produces at 
first an unpleasant and irritating sensation. On this first night I said 
that the din would certainly drive me mad if I continued there ; but 
next night the noise was as great, and my reason seemed unimpaired ; 
the night after that I concluded that the ocean might rave far more 
loudly than it did without affecting my sanity. The sea, indeed, became 
companionable in its vocal efforts before many days were over. ‘Those 
grand tones, so unquenchably impressive, are, after all, the most elo- 
quent of Nature’s voices. For four weeks they have never ceased, and 
when, in the calmest weather, their fury abates, they only sink into a 
milder cadence. At night we have never got rid of the notion that a 
storm is raging. We wake, and fancy that rain is pouring down in tor- 
rents, and that a gale is howling round the house. Nothing of the sort. 
Go out, and the air is deliciously still, the stars shine peacefully, and all 
the elements are hushed except the sleepless ocean. 

About seven in the morning the red dull blaze of the sun as it rises 
above the sea-line and looks in at our curtainless windows (there are no 
prying eyes to fear) wakes us all. From my pillow I look down upon 
the broad sea now, and usually at this time in a state of oily calm. No 
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horizon is clearly visible in the mists of morning. It is not here as it 
is at sea, where the early riser enjoys the grandest aspect of the 
changeful ocean. The sea looks its worst at this time. Except on 
rare occasions when gales arise, these southern winter mornings are 
still, and the waves that may have tossed and tumbled in the sunlight 
of the preceding evening have generally subsided ere midnight. Thick 
vapours hang over the waters and contract the distance, the sun rises 
red and big, the sea looks torpid and dull ; but it is not silent. Loud 
as ever roar the crashing breakers ; and if the tide be flowing in, the 
din they make will be your first disturbance on awaking. 

Short time does one take in dressing at so primitive a retreat. 
Having loosed the bit of string by which the door is temporarily fas- 
tened, I begin to do what all masters of South African households are 
compelled to do, namely, to set the wheels of the domestic machinery, 
in the shape of Kaffir and coolie servants, at work. The easy natures 
of these people forbid any exertion on their part that is not absolutely 
necessary. There they are, seated round the old grate in the reed 
hut, windowless, doorless, and floorless, which acts as kitchen and 
servants’ quarters to the establishment. A large pot of maize porridge 
gurgles pleasantly on the fire, and their simple hearts are rejoicing in 
the prospect of a speedy meal. Happily, they are a docile, albeit a 
lazy, people, and they skip about their several duties with a song on 
their lips and a smile in their eyes. Not so, however, our Indian 
cook. He is in great straits. He can’t keep the draughts out of the 
kitchen, and he is distressed by the utter lack of all facilities for cook- 
ing. He mutters that he can’t understand why his master should de- 
sert home comforts for such a place. Nature has few charms for Sam- 
bo anywhere ; to love her is to acquire a taste. My cook falls into a 
yet lower state of despondency on finding that both tea-pot and coffee- 
pot have been forgotten, and with a sigh he proceeds to make an 
earthenware pitcher without a handle do duty for those utensils, as 
well as, at a later stage, act as deputy for a soup tureen. 

The order of the day at our watering-place is about as regular and 
systematic as it is at more pretentious resorts. Breakfast being over, 
down all the party sallies to the beach. That is the beginning and 
the end of our enjoyments ; the shore in one phase or another en- 
grosses all our attention. Now the tide happens to be out. Smooth 
and hard the sands stretch bare on either hand. Beyond them the 
dark rocks are left uncovered by the falling tide. An almost perpen- 
dicular bound of about a hundred feet carries us to the top of a pile of 
boulders, by which the beach just here is buttressed. Below these, on 
one side a platform of rock stretches out to the sea. This slab of 
sandstone is worn into numberless little basins and channels, in which 
lovely striped fish of tiny size and delicate proportions flit about. 
Further on, the pools are deeper and larger; the rocks are under- 
mined by the sea, which you can hear champing and chafing beneath 
you. Now and then, an incoming wave fills these pools to overflow- 
ing, and through countless unsuspected holes and chinks the water 
spurts up like a fountain into your face. To the further rocks the 
mussels cling in black masses, tons on tons, small and great, from 
the delicate green-tinted youngster to the big, hoary, and bearded 
patriarch. 
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It is here that we fish. On the first morning of our arrival a Kaffir 
put his hook down a deep hole not more than a foot in diameter, and 
in a minute’s time he hauled up a huge rock-cod, dark-brown and 
spotted, with broad greedy mouth, and ugly fins. These insignificant- 
looking pools, crannies though they be, give access to the still depths 
of sea underneath, where these fish, which are delicious eating, love to 
lie. But there are fish of all kinds to be had for the hauling. Come 
to this rock—a daily haunt of ours. Down in the clear depths you 
may see hundreds of beautiful creatures—some darting quickly from 
rock to rock, and pool to pool, others gliding slowly nearer the bottom, 
now poking at a bunch of seaweed, or putting to flight a shoal of 
smaller fry. Here are the narrow, deep-bodied, silvery bream ; the 
codlike, broad-backed mullet ; the deep, fleshy-coloured Cape salmon. 
Here, too, are fish, flashing to and fro, which in truth may be said to 
“bear the rich hues of all glorious things.” I have seen the fish-mar- 
kets of Mauritius and other Eastern places, but never have I seen fish 
so brilliantly and beautifully coloured as some that are common here. 
Two kinds in particular may be named ; one being striped with jagged 
bands of the brightest blue and orange ; the other being crossed by 
bars of the richest green and gold. Both are good biters and capital 
eating, and as they retain their colours after cooking, they are pleasant 
objects on the table. ; 

But there are ugly fellows too. One little wretch in particular, from 
his extreme and unparalleled hideousness, we dubbed a sea-devil. In 
all respects he is hateful. This pariah of the fish race is cowardly but 
greedy, never swimming forth into the open water, but crouching in 
holes of the rock, or among the seaweed, not far from the surface. He 
has a detestable knack of seizing the bait when it gets within reach, 
and holding it tenaciously while you tug and tug in the belief that the 
hook has caught. The first fish of this kind which I brought up offered 
so much resistance that I reckoned upon a prize of magnificent pro- 
portions, and was rewarded by a wriggling, uncanny creature three or 
four inches long. This toad of the ocean is dark-brown and mottled, 
is scaleless, and protrudes large vicious eyes. Its mouth is far too 
large for its body, and overhung by masses of fleshy skin not unlike 
lips. Two large prickly fins, just like the wings of harpies, are placed 
close to the head, and a long row of similar ones runs down the back. 
Small yellow teeth, which have a proneness to bite, complete the 
picture. 

But the most companionable and interesting fishes we have here are 
the porpoises. They are our daily visitors. A school of about a hun- 
dred appear to have their abiding place somewhere along the coast. 
Shortly after sunrise they come plunging and leaping up from the 
southward, returning again ere the day be out. They are not the un- 
couth creatures they appear and are reputed to be. We have excellent 
opportunities of observation, as these lively creatures keep close 
inshore, just outside the rocks, but within and amongst the breakers, 
which have no terrors for them. It is a rare sight to see a troop of 
porpoises coming head on towards the land on the crest of a roller. 
When caught by such a wave they turn with it, and as the great heave 
of water gathers itself up, wall-like, and then curls over and darts 
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down, smooth, green, and crushing, the line of porpoises may be clearly 
seen, at full length, regular as a squadron of cavalry, diving or rather 
rushing with the force of the wave into the stiller depths beneath the 
swirling foam. 

Pleasant is it, too, to watch the porpoises leap, as I often have seen 
them do, clear over a breaker, or turn head over tail in their gambols, 
or catch at some roving fish, for which they are ever looking out. Sad 
havoc, indeed, do these voracious creatures make among their smaller 
fellows, and a morning when no porpoises appear —a rare event — is 
a certain prelude to good sport. 

At spring-tides, when the far-receding waves leave the rocks bare, a 
perfect paradise of seaside “wonders ” is disclosed. The first day when 
we could get such a glimpse of the beauties which the sea hides hap- 
pened to be Sunday, and our party were, I believe, none the worse for 
being compelled to wander in rapturous admiration, not amidst the 
fretted aisles of church or cathedral, but amidst these —the humblest, 
and yet the most mysterious, of Nature’s works. ‘The rocks were found 
to contain pool after pool, in bewildering numbers, each being in itself 
a most perfect and amply-furnished aquarium. Words cannot describe 
the purity of the water in these wave-worn cavities, but it will be under- 
stood perhaps when I say that on more than one occasion I have got a 
wetting by walking into one, under the delusion that it was dry. These 
pools are sometimes carpeted with sea-weed of vivid tints, with sponges, 
with fungi, or perhaps with sparkling and shell-strewn sand. All around 
the sides is a shaggy growth of sea-weed, while under tiny overhanging 
cliffs sea anemones nestle, or the starlike species of the sea urchin move 
curiously about. Multitudes of delicate and graceful little fish, with 
silvery, striped, golden, or speckled bodies, glide peacefully hither and 
thither, or, when disturbed, dart into some smaller out-pool —a sort of 
inner chamber, where the sea-weed grows thicker, the rock overhangs 
more, and a comfortable hiding-place can be found. The beautiful 
shells we pick up on the sands above are here seen animated, moving 
about the bottom, and taking an active part in the wonderful economy 
of the universe. 

But time would fail me were I to write of these sub-aqueous glories 
as I should like to do. Their types and forms are so varied and new, 
their habits are so interesting and suggestive, their colours are so rich 
and mellow, and they, in their native loveliness, seem so confidently to 
defy the power of man to imitate or to match their beauties, that one 
could never tire of trying to do justice to such a theme. But there are 
other features of our watering-place yet to be described ere this rapid 
sketch ends. Not far up the coast the sea has scooped out of a mass 
of sandstone rocks three or four picturesque arches and caves, not 
large, but infinitely beautiful, as the afternoon sun glints through their 
chinks and crannies, and throws a glow upon the big boulders piled 
up in the background. Half-a-mile further we come to a little bay, 
hemmed in by tall rocks, but skirted by a delicious strip of hard firm 
sand. Behind and around rises, sheer from the water’s edge to the 
height of 300 feet, an almost pependicular hill, clothed with thick veg- 
etation—rustling bananas, spiral aloes, and hanging creepers, whose 
evergreen tints are reflected, when the tide is up and the air is calm, in 
the waters below. 
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The vegetation of our shores would seem strange even to eyes accus- 
tomed to the leafage and bush-growth of southern Europe. All along 
the beach, just above high water mark, are rows of tall grim aloes, a 
plant whose leaves are as large as, though their arrangement differs 
from, those of the Mexican agave. These veterans rise in some places 
to a height of twenty feet. Around their stems cluster thickly the dead 
leaves of many long seasons, and at the top the fresh living leaves 
spread out umbrella-wise. Standing thus, they look like gaunt sentries 
stationed along the beach. ‘They are scattered singly amidst the bush, 
clothing the hills, steep and high, that rise abruptly from the sands alon 
the whole length of the Natal coast. But dense groves of the wild ba- 
nana, and closely-matted jungle of stunted growth, give freshness 
throughout the year to the aspect of the shore. 

Not many birds are to be seen hereabout. Occasionally a gull will 
fly over the sea to some unseen resting place. Now and then that 
toothsome delicacy, the “ Oddidore,” will alight on the beach in quest 
of insects or crabs. About ten miles to the southward a stream called 
in the expressive language of the natives, Amanzimtote, or River of 
Sweet Water, enters the sea. Near the mouth it spreads out, as many 
of our African rivers do, into a lagoon, surrounded by bushy hills, whose 
environing trees spring nearly out of the water. Here these beautiful 
birds may be found in large numbers, for in this sequestered retreat few 
sportsmen, as yet, have found them out. At the mouth of our river, 
the Umbogontwini, there are several large boulders overlooking the 
stream, and on the top of these a pair of speckled kingfishers, the 
largest and rarest of that beautiful species, are often distinctly perched. 
We have seen, too, more than one flock of pelicans pass over us, their 
number being preceded, as usual, by a leader, and their harsh cries 
distinctly reaching us from a vast altitude. Black-winged, white-headed 
sea-eagles sometimes, though not often, sail past majestically, while 
silver-winged snipe may be met with on the beach in the early morning. 
The bush at the back of us is thronged with smaller birds, emerald- 
winged, golden-breasted, scarlet-collared, or black-crested, and by no 
means destitute of vocal capacity. 

There are other forms of life about us of which the reader may like 
to hear something. Our house is situated in the corner of what is known 
asa Kaffir location. The cautious foresight of the English government 
has set apart for, and the liberality of the colonial legislature has se- 
cured to, the mass of Kaffirs, refugees, and others, living within the 
colony, certain large spaces of land, comprising in all about a million 
and a half acres, which are inalienably assigned for their occupation 
and benefit. All the country southward of us for twenty miles is one 
of these locations. Some of the natives resident in it are among the 
oldest coloured inhabitants of the colony. Of late years the location 
has become partly depopulated, owing to that instinct, or necessity, of 
savage races which leads them to retire before the advances of civiliza- 
tion. This location consists of some of the finest land on the coast. 
It is close to town, and therefore near a market. Many a white settler 
would be only too thankful to have a home here. But its very proxim- 
ity to the more thickly colonized districts constitutes its chief drawback 
in the eyes of the natives. They begin to feel cramped and overlooked ; 
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and latterly many large tribes have, for no other apparent reason, 
moved away nearly a hundred miles to the southward, near the frontier 
of the colony. The consequence is that this beautiful tract of country 
is scarcely peopled at all, and it is hoped that the home government 
will allow it to be exchanged for the lands voluntarily selected by its 
former inhabitants. 

But there are many Kaffirs residing here nevertheless. Two kraals 
are in the immediate neighbourhood, and as we are largely dependent 
upon them for our daily supplies, they are regarded as part of our estab- 
lishment. Butcheries and shops are at some distance, and fish forms a 
large feature in one’s daily menu. ‘These black neighbours of ours are 
simple, primitive people, who regard this rough and rude shanty as a 
sort of manor-house, from whence they have a prescriptive right to draw 
as much custom as possible. We had not been here two days before 
the head and lord of the nearest kraal came to pay his respects. He 
was a tall, fine old man, of about sixty-five, as far as one could judge, 
and a Kaffir’s age is one of those mysteries which baffle the sharpest 
intelligence and the most prolonged observation. He was in the garb 
of his people, that is the garb of nature, wholly unassisted save in the 
girdle of skin and a feather or two stuck in his hair. A young wife 
accompanied him, apparently regarding her patriarchal husband as an 
excellent joke. Having squatted on his knees in the verandah he began 
to take snuff, as a preface to further diplomatic intercourse, and then 
proceeded with inflexible candour to express his opinion regarding the 
personal appearance of every member of our party, to the great confu- 
sion of all. Having asked for a drink, and obtained it, he gave the best 
part of the beverage to his young wife, who told him that it would cer- 
tainly do him harm were he to imbibe it all. Having then arranged to 
supply us with milk and corn daily, he saluted us as his rulers and bene- 
factors, and went his way. The next morning the head of another 
kraal, about two miles off, came to see us, bringing with him baskets 
containing noble fish, large active crayfish, oysters and mussels, for all 
of which excellent prices were demanded. It is a singular circumstance 
that while Zulus generally will not touch fish, looking upon it as well as 
upon pork as unclean, these Kaffirs have no such scruples, and almost 
subsist on fish. The children come down in shoals, pick a quantity of 
mussels off the rocks, light a fire upon the beach, and roast them over 
it ; and capital eating they are when thus cooked. More expert fisher- 
men than the Kaffirs are I have rarely seen. ‘Their lines are of great 
strength, twisted out of strips of bark. Baiting these with crayfish they 
will pull out of small holes, with surprising quickness, fish after fish— 
great struggling fellows which require a hard blow or two before they 
are got off the line. 

The other day we made a state visit to the nearest kraal. After fol- 
lowing some winding paths, darkened by the overhanging bush, we came 
to a group of about half-a-dozen beehive-shaped huts placed round an 
enclosure for cattle, at the top of a hill. A chorus of many dogs greet- 
ed our approach. Curs, of no breed in particular, always infest the 
kraals of Kaffirs, and bark much without biting at all. Several women 
crawled out of the apertures, two feet high, through which alone day- 
light finds ingress into these straw huts. Presently the whole seraglio 
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was around us, and in due time the old chief himself toddled up from a 
midday siesta under a leafy tree. It was pleasant to see how thoroughly 
fond and fearless of him his wives seemed to be. There were six of them, 
one for each hut. All had babies of tender age on their backs or in their 
arms. He was no Bluebeard, this aged polygamist, and fondled his 
youngest infant—a_ bead-eyed little urchin wholly naked, as all Kaffir 
children are — with more manifest affection than I ever saw a native 
exhibit before. Presently a woman much older than the rest came up 
and squatted down on all fours beside him, as though the place were hers 
by right. He looked pleased to see her. She put her head down, very 
much as a cat does when it wants stroking, and he fondly rubbed and 
scratched it for a while. The action was so simple, yet so funny, that 
we could not resist a laugh. He looked up rather wonderingly and 
asked us if we were smiling at his doing that. “You white men have 
particular ways of caressing those you love, and this is our way.” The 
justice of this remark we had to admit, whether we liked it or not ; and 
though the lesson came unpleasantly, we confessed to ourselves that the 
self-sufficiency of people who ridicule others for habits and customs 
that differ from their own, often deserve such a rebuke as we received 
from this Zulu philosopher. The old lady herself was evidently de- 
lighted with the attention of her husband, and proudly told us that she 
was his oldest wife. ‘“ And I love her the best,” said he, an assurance 
by no means resented by the others. 

This reminds me of a story told by a medical friend, who many 
years resided in the upper districts. The wife of a powerful chief liv- 
ing in the vicinity was bitten by a snake, and in his anxiety to cure her 
the chief at once sent for the European doctor. Some considerable 
time necessarily elapsed before the latter could possibly reach the place, 
and his arrival was too late to effect a cure; the wife died. The chief 
was wildly inconsolable. “ But you have plenty more wives,” suggested 
my friend, anxious to cheer the painful distress of the bereaved chief- 
tain, who could number his wives by tens, if not by twenties. “Ah,” 
said he, with an expression of real and deep feeling, “but the heart 
loves but one.” 

Before we left the kraal a fine young man, himself married, came up. 
“That is my eldest son,” said the old wife, “and the best of them all.” 
The heir, despite his importance and superiority, seemed a modest, un- 
assuming fellow. When his father dies, he will inherit not only his sta- 
tion and property, but his wives too, who will then be his slaves, and 
bound to work for him, as they now are for his parent. This is one of 
the provisions of Kaffir law, which it is an anomaly of our social con- 
dition to have in operation here. 

Small things please these simple-minded people. The girls of our 
party had brought several strips of coloured rags, and these were ac- 
cepted with boundless gratitude by the women, who forthwith began 
bedecking the brows, the arms, and the person of their lord and mas- 
ter with them, reserving only one bit apiece for themselves. The old 
man was as proud of these decorations as a gartered knight may be 
with his ribbon, and the whole party at once burst into a jubilant 
chorus, keeping time with their hands and shoulders. Vanity is no 
less a foible with Kaffirs than with Europeans. Not long since a 
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party of the girls at this kraal came to see us, each having a baby 
strapped to her back. Happening to catch a glimpse of a swing look- 
ing-glass of fair size, an object they had never seen before, their de- 
light was most extravagant and vociferous. Screams of astonishment 
and admiration filled the room. MHuddling up together so that all 
might get a glimpse of themselves in the mirror, they began dancing, 
singing, and rolling their eyes and heads about after a fashion known 
only to such barbarians. Since that time they have brought fish and 
wild-fruit as bribes for permission to gaze into’'and dance before the 
magic mirror. 

But I must stop, for my pen is running away with me. There are 
other aspects of our watering-place as novel, if not as interesting, as 
those I have described. Much might be said of the luxury of bathing 
as we have it here, with no prying eyes to care for, and the rock-bound 
but turbulent breakers to bound amongst. ‘To be knocked about by 
these waves, lifted off your feet by an advancing breaker, and tossed up 
high, if not dry, upon the sands, to be scrubbed by the coarse clean 
sand, or whirled amidst the lather of some seething “cross-jobble,” is 
to enjoy sea-bathing in its best and truest form. ‘Then, when you have 
had enough of the salt water, a dozen paces across the river-bar takes 
you to the shallow stream, where you can have a cool fresh bath, and 
feel in all respects renovated. This last facility to my mind makes our 
bathing perfection. 

Or go to the top of that little hill near the cottage, crowned by a flag- 
staff, and see what a glorious prospect spreads out inland. At our feet 
stretches northward a long narrow plain, green with nestling cane leaves, 
and humanized by many sugar-mills. All round it rise bold hills, dark 
with the primeval bush which covers all our coast lands. On the other 
side the valley winds westward, disclosing an ever-undulating woodland 
country, rising and sinking in pleasant continuity of softest vallies, where 
babbling brooks or sleepy rivers are flowing ; while further yet the roll- 
ing uplands dilate in huge swelling heights, here and there rent by some 
sudden chasm, but following each other in their upward march to our 
mountain frontier, like the rolling billows of the sea. 

And back to that sea our eye instinctively turns, for it fills more than 
half the horizon, and unquestionably predominates. It is in one sense 
a strangely silent sea ; rarely, indeed, is a sail seen upon it. During 
our month of residence we have seen but four steamers and three sail- 
ing vessels. Coleridge might fitly have written here :— 


Alone, alone,— all, all alone ; 
Alone on a wide, wide sea. 


A wide sea truly. The crested waves that come trooping up in serried 
order may have travelled, for aught I know, from that mysterious an- 
tarctic land investing the south pole yonder ; there is naught to stop 
their march betwixt this shore and that far-off strand. ‘They are the 
pure, deep ocean ; they are in no degree of the earth, earthy. Unlike 
the waters of the German Ocean or the British Channel, they are the 
true agua pura of the sea gods. Agencies invisible to us, operating at 
remote distances, gales and storms of which we are insensible; move 
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them. In the calmest weather they break and roar incessantly, and 
there are few ears to hear them. Commerce has yet to stretch her 
wings this way, and to make these waters lively with the presence of 
ships and steamers. When the avenues of human industry in the 
northern world are filled to overflowing, then we may hope to see this 
sea lit with many a white sail, and all the latent goodness of the land 
developed ; and may that day be nigh. 
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THE COST OF COAL, 





PILE up the blazing fire 
Warm to our heart’s desire, 
Let those who like inquire 
How hard the frost is ; 
But as the pleasant glow 
Quickens our spirits’ flow, 
Surely we ought to know 
How much the cost is! 


Not the cash price per ton ; 
But how the coal is won ; 
What manful work is done 
By nerve and daring ; 
How much in mortal strain, 
Wearing out heart and brain, 
How much in grief and pain, 
Tears and despairing ! 


Think of the miner’s toil, 
Fathoms beneath the soil, 
Long hours of weary moil, 
Working by one light ; 
Patient and strong and brave, 
Oft in that dismal cave, 
Digging himself a grave, 
Far from the sunlight. 
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Think what a dreary time! 
Ever he breathes a clime 
Heavy with heat and grime, 
Through every season ; 
Burrows through fields of coal, 
More as a giant mole, 
Than as with human soul, 
Guided by reason. 


Works, as his lot is cast ; 
Works till some fatal blast 
Spreads, as it rushes past, 
Fear and amazement. 
Needless his fate to tell, 
Cramped in his narrow cell 
Knowing, alas! too well, 
What that quick blaze meant. 


Hundreds of workers round 
Know that the cruel sound, 
Echoing under ground, 

Finds them defenceless ; 
Useless their safety lamp, 
Too late their hurried tramp, 
Caught by the fiery damp, 

Shattered and senseless. 


Vainly they seek the shaft, 

Either by strength or craft 

Swifter the deadly draught 
Covers the distance. 

Lying, with pallid face, 

Each on the very place 

Where he gave up the race, 
Run for existence. 


Pity those sturdy men, 
Ne’er to see home again, 
Hearty and hopeful when 

Leaving that morning ; 
Working in endless gloom, 
Meeting an awful doom, 
Sent to an early tomb — 

Sent without warning. 


Not many hours before, 
Each at his cottage door 
Parted from those who bore 
Names that are dearest ; 
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Having no thought nor fear 

That the dark hour was near 

When would be broken here 
Ties of the nearest: 


Never to meet on earth 

Her who gave life its worth, 

Sharing his grief and mirth, 
Seeking his pleasure ; 

Never again to see 

Children in happy glee, 

Climbing about his knee, 
Brightening his leisure. 


Quickly the news has spread 
Through the town overhead ; 
Not many words are said, 
All whisper sadly. 
Gallant men, good and brave, 
Hoping, at least, to save 
Some from a living grave, 
Venture down gladly. 


Round that devoted pit 

Groups of mute women sit, 

Loth the sad spot to quit, 
Hoping, still hoping. 

While the men working there 

Do all that heroes dare, 

Through the dark poisoned air 
Painfully groping. 


Fearful the risks they run 
Ere their sad duty done, 
Gives the dead, one by one, 
Back to their near ones, 
Watching, with straining eyes, 
As those still figures rise, 
Dreading to recognise 
One or more dear ones. 


Piercing the wail and loud 
Wrung from that stricken crowd ; 
Wives with their faces bowed, 
Sisters, and mothers ; 
Bitter the tears they shed 
Over those quiet dead, 
Winners of daily bread, 
Husbands and brothers. 
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Think of their severed lives, 
Scarcely a man survives ; 
Pity their weeping wives, 

Wives now no longer. 
Dry the lone widow’s tear, 
Calm the sad mother’s fear, 
Cherish her children dear 

Till they grow stronger. 


Ever on wintry nights, 

As the bright fire and lights — 

Where are more pleasant sights ?— 
Make the room cheerful, 

Spare one kind pitying thought, 

How the deep mine is wrought, 

With what dark perils fraught, 
Sudden and fearful. 


Then, to sum up the whole, 
Paid as the price of coal, 
Add to the gloomy roll 

What the life lost is ; 
Think that each miner’s fate 
Leaves a home desolate, 
Then you may estimate 

How much the cost is. 





Good Words. 
THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 
A Love Story. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


Tr is an undoubted fact, that when that event happens, the most vital in human life— 
the first meeting of two persons who are to influence one another’s character and des- 
tinies in the closest manner, for good or ill, happiness or misery, nay, even for virtue 
or crime—the sky does not fall, no ominous signs appear in the outside world; nay, 
the parties concerned, poor puppets as they are, or seem to be, are usually quite un- 
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conscious of what has befallen them, and eat, drink, and sleep just as composedly as 
ever. 

Thus the two Misses Kenderdine, after, shaking hands with the two Stedmans over 
the gate, went calmly on their usual stroll along the cliffs, discussing in feminine 
fashion their new acquaintances, and speculating about them with an indifference that 
was perfectly sincere ; for though these schoolmistresses were young enough to have 
the natural lot and future of womanhood running a good deal in their heads, especially 
at holiday time, when they had no more serious business in hand, and Letty’s contin- 
ual “difficulties” always kept the subject alive, still they were neither of them silly 
school-girls, in love with every man they met, or fancying every man in love with 
them. Letty, perhaps, had a slight tendency in the latter direction, which her exper- 
ience rather justified than not ; but Edna was free from all such folly, or only regarded 
the question of love and matrimony in its relation to her sister. 

So they discussed freely and openly the two young men. * 

Edna had been most interested in the invalid, as was natural ; her heart warmed 
towards every kind of suffering; whilst her sister had chiefly noticed the big 
healthy-looking brother, who was evidently “a man with no nonsense about him”—by 
which Letty meant, no sentiment; for she who had been haunted by sentimental 
swains, poets addressing verses to her, and artists imploring to sketch her portrait, 
disliked sentiment above all things. 

“ Besides, this doctor does really seem a gentleman, in spite of his shabby coat. 
He might be spruced up into a very good-looking fellow if he had somebody to see 
after him. You are quite sure he is not married, Edna? And where did you say he 
lived? I wonder if it is in a respectable street, and what sort of a practice he has 
got.” 

“Letty,” cried Edna, turning sharply round, half amused, half angry, “you are not 
surely going to—” 

“No, you foolish child; not being quite a simpleton, I am not surely going to— to 
marry him— your friend with the shabby coat. Nor even to let him fall in love with 
me, if I can help it. But if he does, you can’t blame me. It is all my unfortunate 
appearance.” 

Edna attempted no reply — where was the use of it? Indeed she shrunk back into 
total silence, as was her habit when the sense of painful incongruity between herself 
and her sister, their thoughts, motives, and actions rose up more strongly than usual. 
She wished there was no such thing as falling in love—as Letty put it—or that 
Letty would fall in love honestly and sincerely, once for all, with some good man — 
she began not to care much who it was, if he were only good — marry him and have 
done with it. These perpetual “little affairs” of her sister’s could not go on for ever. 
Edna was rather weary of them ; and wished, more earnestly than she liked to ex- 
press, that she could see Letty “settled ”— fairly sheltered under the wing of a worthy 
husband who would at once rule her and love her— pet her and take care of her ; 
for indeed she needed taking care of more than most women of six-and-twenty. Per- 
haps Dr. Stedman might be the very sort of man to do this. He looked like it. 
There was a steadfast honesty of purpose in his eyes, and a firmness about his mouth, 
which seemed to imply sterling worth. But, though a good man, his expression was 
not exactly that of an amiable man; and Letty was a person likely to try a husband’s 
temper considerably at times. Besides, what if he were poor? Indeed the fact seemed 
self-evident. A poor man, as she said herself—and Edna confessed the truth of this 
— would never do for Letty Kenderdine. 

Edna’s thoughts had galloped on thus far in a perfect steeple-chase of fancy, when 
she suddenly pulled up reflecting how exceedingly ridiculous it was. She almost 
despised herself for speculating thus on so slender a foundation or no foundation at all, 
and bent her whole attention to the outer world. 
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Everything was so beautiful in the still evening —the sea as calm as the sky, and 
the cliff swallows skimming airily between both. Even Letty, whose thoughts there 
is no need to follow, for she never thought much or long about anything, noticed them, 
and called them “ pretty little things ;” while Edna, who had a great love for birds, 
watched them with a curious tenderness — the creatures that came so far from over the 
waters — guided unerringly —to make their nests here ; as (Edna still firmly believed 
in her deepest heart, though her twelvemonths’ life with Letty had somewhat shaken 
the outworks of that girlish faith) heaven guides all true lovers that are to be husband 
and wife —leads them from farthest corners of the world, through storm and trial, 
danger and death, to their own appointed home in one another’s arms. 

So she left her sister’s lot — her own she never thought of—in wiser hands than 
hers ; trusting that He who mated the swallows and brought them hither from 
across the seas, and made them so content and happy, hovering about in the spring 
twilight, would in time bring Letty a good husband, and relieve her sisterly heart from 
the only real care it had—the unknown future of this beautiful, half foolish, half 
worldly wise woman, who though her very flesh and blood, was so unlike herself that 
it puzzled Edna daily more and more both to understand her and to guide her. 

The two sisters went back to their dull lodgings, which, in common with all lodg- 
ings, looked especially dull and unhome-like at this hour. They sat down to their 
innocent milk supper and the one glass of wine which Letty still indulged in, as a 
last relic of invalidism, though saying each day she would give it up. And then they 
settled themselves to sewing, at least Edna did, Letty declaring she never could sew 
with the poor light of two mould candles She amused herself with lying on the sofa 
and talking or chatting, the sort of desultory chat which people who live together 
naturally fall into—it is only strangers who maintain “conversation.” Besides, 
Letty’s talk was never conversation ; it rarely rose beyond ordinary facts or person- 
alities ; generally of a trivial kind. Clytie-like though her lips were, they did not 
drop pearls and diamonds ; but then they never dropped toads and adders. She was 
exceedingly good natured, and never said sharp or unkind things of anybody ; in this 
having the advantage of Edna, who sometimes felt sorely tempted to be severe and 
satirical, then blamed herself, and took refuge in mild generalities, as now. 

The two brothers would have been more amused than flattered had they known 
that on this momentous evening of their first rencontre with the two young ladies, 
which meeting hatl conveyed to both an impression of undefined pleasantness, as the 
society of all good women ought to give to every good man, their fair neighbours’ 
conversation was from the time, of re-entering the house, strictly on the subject of 
clothes. 

“ Alas!” Letty broke out, almost as soon as supper was over, declaring the matter 
had been on her mind all day—the spring weather was coming on fast, and they had 
only their winter garments with them, and no possibitity of getting more. 

“ For we can’t buy everything new, and our last summer’s things are locked up at 
home ; and besides, I almost forget what we have.” 

“ Nothing very much, I fear. ” 

“ We never have,” said Letty ina melancholy voice. ‘ When I was in situations 
I was obliged to dress well; but now? Just think, Edna, to-morrow is Sunday, 
and we have only our brown bonnets and our winter cloaks ; and it will likely be as 
hot as to-day, and the sunshine will show all their shabbiness. It is very provoking ; 
nay, it is exceedingly hard.” 

“It is hard, especially for you, Letty.” 

And Edna glanced at her beautiful sister, upon whom anything looked well: yet 
whose beauty would have borne the most magnificent setting off that wealth could 
furnish. How splendid she would have looked in silks, laces, and jewels — the prizes 
that in all ages there have been found women ready to sell their souls for! Was 
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Letty one of these? Edna could not believe it. Yet she knew well that dress, and 
the lack of it, was a much severer trial to her sister than to herself— that Letty actual- 
ly suffered, mentally and morally, from a worn-out shaw] or an old-fashioned bonnet ; 
while as to herself, so long as she was neat and clean, and had colours matching — 
no blues and greens, pinks and scarlets, which poverty compelled to be worn together 
— it did not materially affect her happiness whether she had on a silk dress or a cot- 
ton one, 

This catastrophe of the winter bonnets was annoying ; but it was a small annoy- 
ance — not worth fretting about when they had so many more important cares, and 
many a blessing likewise. Her mind, which had been wandering alternately back to 
the house and the school to which ina short time they must return, and dwelling on a 
few pleasant fancies left by the evening walk, felt suddenly dragged down into the 
narrow ways of ordinary life — made narrower than they need to be by this hopeless 
way of looking at them. She did not like it, for monotonous and commonplace as 
her life had been — ever since she was twelve years old— first school life, then gov- 
erness life in a dull city family, there was in this young schoolmistress’s soul a some- 
thing which always felt like a little bird that would stretch its wings, feeling sure there 
must be a wide empyrean waiting for it somewhere. In her long pauses over her 
needle-work, this little bird usually sat pluming its feathers and singing to itself, till 
some chance word of Letty’s silenced it—as was wisest and best. For Letty would 
not have understood the little bird at all. 

Edna fastened its cage door, and determined to make the best of things. 

“Yes, as you say, it is hard, but be patient this one Sunday, and before the next I 
will see what can be done. Suppose I take the coach to Ryde, and choose two plain 
straw bonnets and trim them myself— with green perhaps. You always look so well 
in green. Then we should be quite respectable while here, and they would last us as 
second-best all summer.” 

Letty brightened up amazingly. ‘That is a capital thought, Edna.. You are the 
very cleverest girl! I always said, and I will say it, a great deal cleverer than I am, 
if the men could only find it out.” 

“They never will, and I don’t want them,” said Edna laughing. “ And now let us" 
come to bed, tor it is quite time.” 

As the sisters passed up-stairs, both cast a glance on the shut parlour door oppoSite ; 
behind which was complete silence, as usual of evenings. The brothers did not seem 
to have such long tongues as the sisters. 

“T wonder how they contrive to amuse themselves, these two young fellows,” said 
Letty, yawning. “I hope they are not as dull as we are sometimes.” 

“ Men never are dull,” I suppose,” replied Edna, in her glorious maiden ignorance- 
“They have always something to do, and that alone makes people cheerful. Besides, 
they don’t dwell on trivial things as we do; their minds are larger and clearer — at 
least, the best of them must be so,” she corrected herself, reflecting that she was speak- 
ing more out of her ideal than her actual experience of the race. And with a feeling of 
weariness of the smallness into which her daily gossip with Letty sometimes degener- 
ated, Edna thought she would really like, just for a change, to have a good sensible 
talk with aman. She wondered what those two men downstairs talked about when 
they were alone, and whether their chief conversation, corresponding with that in the 
next parlour, was on the subject of clothes. And the idea of Dr. Stedman discus- 
sing the shape of his new hat, or Mr. Stedman becoming confidential with his brother 
on the question of coats and trousers, proved so irresistibly ludicrous, that Edna burst 
into one of her hearty fits of laughter —her first since Letty was ill — which did her 
so much good, that she was sound asleep in five minutes. 

And what of the two men, fated to influence, and be influenced by, these two young 
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women, in the way that human lives do act and re-act upon one another, in a manner 
so mysterious, that all precautions often seem idle—all plans vain—all determina- 
tions null and void — and yet we still go on working, planning, and resolving — delib- 
erately laying out the pattern of our own and others’ future, of which we can neither 
forecast, nor control, nor, alas! recall, one single day. 

They did not talk over their neighbours ; it is not men’s way, or not the way of such 
men as, with all their faults, these two Stedmans were — honest young fellows, from 
whom neither sin nor folly had rubbed off the bloom of their youth, or led them to 
think and talk of women as, God forgive them! men sometimes do —men, who were 
born of women, who once hung as innocent babies at some woman’s breast. 

They came indoors, Julius with evident reluctance. 

“ Why didn’t you give me another turn on the cliff, Will? I wanted two or three 
more minutes to study that head,” 

“ Miss Kenderdine’s ?” 

“Isn’t it grand, now? Bring me my sketch-book, and I'll have a try at the profile. 
Finest profile I ever saw. It might be useful some day, when I get well.” 

“You'll be well sooner than you think, old boy.” 

And that was literally all which passed concerning the two sisters. 

The brothers spent their usual silent evening, Julius drawing and William immersed 
in a heap of medical literature which lay on a table in the corner, into which he 
plunged at every possible opportunity. For he knew that time was money to him, in 
these early days when he had more leisure than fees ; and besides, he had a genuine 
love of acquiring knowledge, all the stronger perhaps, that he was of too cautious, 
modest, and self-distrustful a temperament to strike out brilliant ideas of his own. 
But he had the faculty, perhaps safer for ultimate success, of acquiring and assimila- 
ting the ideas of othermen. And consequently he had a keen delight in what is called 
“hard reading.” 

His head, as he bent it over his chaotic mass of books, had a finer expression than 
its ordinary one, which was a little heavy, and sometimes a little cross. But both these 
expressions originated in a sort of undeveloped look he had, as if in him the percep- 
tive and the practical had been well cultivated, while the fancy lay dormant. A strong 
contrast to that sweet, sensitive, poetic head of his brother’s, where the balance lay in 
precisely the opposite direction. Any superficial observer would have wondered how 
they got on together at all, except for the patent fact that people sometimes fft into 
one another precisely because they differ, when the difference is only difference, and 
not contrariety. 

“There! 1 think I’ve got it at last?” 

“Got what?” said the doctor, rousing himself and rubbing his fingers through his 
short curly locks till they stood out all round his head like a Chevaux-de-frise. 

“ That profile, of course. Come over and tell me if you think it like. Pretty well, 
I think, for a study done from memory. I must get her to sit to me. Will, couldn’t 
you manage it somehow? Couldn’t you cultivate their acquaintance ?” 

“TI? Nonsense! I never knew what to say to women?” 

“Then how in the name of fortune do you mean to make yourself into a London 
physician? If a doctor can’t be sweet to women, he never earns even salt to his 
porridge.” . 

“ As probably I never may. And then I’ll keep on being a poor hospital doctor, or 
doing a large practice gratis, as I do now.” 

* More’s the pity.” 

“Not at all. Itis practice. And it saves one from rusting to death, or eating one’s 
heart out in disappointment before the good time comes, as I suppose it will come 
some time. And now, give me your sketch to look at.” 

He examined it minutely, deliberately rather than enthusiastically, taking exception 
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to certain points of feature both in it and the original, but on the whole very lauda- 
tory of both. 

Still, Julius put up the portfolio half dissatisfied. 

“ You are so confoundedly cool about things. Why, Will, it’s the finest subject I 
ever had. A perfectly correct face. Not a feature out of its place, and the colouring 
glorious. What a blessing to have such a model always at hand! I could under- 
stand Raffaelle’s carrying off the Fornarina, and Andrea del Sarto marrying his beau- 
tiful Lucrezia, if only for convenience.” 

“You scapegrace!” cried thé elder brother, laughing. “If I thought you were 


” 





going to make a fool of yourseif 

“No, no; my fool-days are done. I’m nothing but an artist now. Don’t make a 
mock of me, Will !—a poor helpless fellow that can’t even walk across a room.” 

“Yes, you could if you tried. I told you so yesterday. Will you try?” 

Julius shook his head. “That was always your motto—‘ Try!’ You should paint 
it on your carriage when yon hunt up the Heralds’ College to get arms for your two- 
horse brougham, in which you come to visit me in a two-pair back in Clipstone Street, 
—or Kensel Green cemetery. I don’t know which, and don’t much care.” 

The elder brother turned away. He was used to these sort of speeches — hardened 
to them, indeed ; yet they could not fail slightly to affect him still, with the sort of feel- 
ing — half pity, half something less tender than pity — with which we are prone to 
regard weaknesses that*we ourselves can only by an effort comprehend. 

“Well! in the meantime, as to your walking. I have often told you, Julius, some 
of your ailments are purely nervous. I mean, not exactly imaginary,” seeing that 
Julius winced, “but in the nerves. And the nerves are queer things, my boy: very 
much guided by the will, which is a queerer thing yet.” , 

“What do you mean? That I could walk if I tried!” 

“Not precisely. But that if you were forced to walk—if some strong impulse 
came — say a fire in the house, and you were compelled to escape for your life —you 
would find you could do it. At least that is my opinion.” 

“ Opinions are free, of course. I wish for your sake I could gratify you, William. 
I would not then be detaining you here from your practice, your profession, and all the 
enjoyments of your life, in waiting upona miserable fellow who had much better be in 
his grave.” 

* The quick, irritable pride —the readiness to take offence — William Stedman was 
familiar with these vagaries too. But the next minute they were gone, as they always 
were. In Julius’s sweet nature no bitterness ever lingered long. He held out his 
hand to his brother with a child-like expression of penitence. 

“T beg your pardon, Will. You're the best old fellow alive. Give me your hand, 
and [ll try to walk, or at least to stand.” 

“That’s right.” 

“ Will it — will it be very painful?” 

The doctor hesitated; and as he looked at his brother, there came into his face that 
deep tenderness — wholly a man’s tenderness — which none but strong men ever feel, 
and rarely feel except to women. 

“ Painful, lad? Yes, it may be painful. I am afraid it will be at first. I wish I 
could bear it for you. Which is a silly speech, because I can’t. Still, won’t you try ?” 

“T will— with somebody to help me.” 

Ay, that was the key to his whole nature —that sensitive, loving, delicate nature. 
He could do almost anything, with somebody to help him ; without that, nothing. 

The brother held out a steady hand; and then slowly, shrinkingly, trembling all 
over with nervous apprehension, Julius tried to raise himself in his chair, and stand 
upon his stiff limbs. So far he succeeded ; but when he attempted to move them, the 
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pain, or the dread of pain, was too much for him. He fell back white and exhausted. 

“Tt won’t do, Will: it won’t do.” 

“Not this time. Wait a few minutes, and then ——” 

“Must I try again? Oh, couldn’t you be kind to me, and let me rest?” said the 
poor fellow piteously. 

“Tf I did, it would not be real kindness. Let mesalk to you a little common-sense : 
— you're not an invalid now, nor a baby either. Will you listen to me?” 

Julius opened his eyes from the sofa where his brother had tenderly laid him down, 
and saw Will sitting on the table opposite, playing with a paper-cutter, but keenly ob- 
servant all the while, , 

“Yes, I'll listen. But it will be useless; you can’t give me my legs again. Oh, 
Will, it’s easy for you to speak — such a big, strong, healthy fellow as you are. And 
I was the same once, or nearly so, till I threw my health away. It’s too late now.” 

“ Too late, at twenty-five? Bosh! Look here, lad. As I told you before, a doctor 
has a pretty severe handful with fellows like you. He has to fight against two things — 
the reality and the imagination. You are ill enough, I know—at least, you were 


_ when you were down with that rheumatic fever.” 


“ By George, I was ill! Never suffered such a horrible pain in all my life. Don’t 
tell me that was fancy.” 

“No; but the pain has left you now. Your last bad attack was the night you came 
here. I do not believe you will have any more. Your feet don’t swell now; your 
joints are supple ; in fact, your legs are as sound as my own. Yet there you sit, and 
let them stiffen day by day ; or rather, I’m such a fool as to let you, because I happen 
—_ brother as well as doctor. Once for all, Julius, do you wish to be a cripple for 

ife ?” 

“No. Oh, my God, no!” replied Julius, with a shudder. 

“Then try once more, before it is too late, and you really do lose the use of your 
limbs. Walk, if only three steps, to prove to yourself that walking is possible.” 

Julius shook his head mournfully. 

“Tt is possible,” cried Will, almost angry with earnestness. “On my honour as a 
doctor, there is no physical reason why you should not walk. I am sure of it.” 

“Of course it is only my ‘fancy,’ which you are always throwing in my teeth. I 
suppose I could jump up this minute and run a hurdle-race across the cliff for your 
amusement. I only wish I could, that’s all! If you are right—and of course you 
always are right — what an awful humbug I must be!” 

“T never said that—I never thought it,” replied the elder brother, very patiently 
—far more patiently than his looks would have given reason to expect. “ You are 
no humbug: no more than was a certain patient of mine, who fancied he could not 
use his right arm; went about with it in a sling; won unlimited sympathy; learned 
to write with his left hand ; for he was an author, poor fellow !” 

“Ah! according to you, half the ‘poor fellows’ in the world are either authors or 
artists.” 

“He would come to me,” William went on, “with the saddest complaints and the 
most hopeless forebodings about his arm. Yet if I got him into an argument, and 
made him forget it, he would slip it out of the sling, and clench and flourish it in his 
own excitable manner; nay, I have seen him hammer it on the table as orators do. 
And when I smiled, he would suddenly recollect himself, pull a pitiful face, and slip 
it back into its sling as helpless as ever.’ 

“The hypocrite !” 

“Not a bit—no more a hypocrite than you or I. He was an exceedingly honest 
good fellow, but he was afflicted with nerves. He had not the sense to fight against 
them manfully at first, till afterwards they mastered him. He had a great dread of 
pain: his imagination was so vivid, and he yielded to it so entirely, that at last he 
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could not distinguish between what he felt and what he feared, until his fancies be- 
came only too sad realities.” 

“ How did he end?” said Julius, roused out of the contemplation of himself and 
of his own sufferings. 

. “IT cannot tell, for I lost sight of him.” 

“But how do you think he would end?” 

William was startled by the excessive earnestness of the question. “I could not 
say — indeed, I should hardly like to speculate. In such cases, these delusions are 
generally only the beginning of the end.” 

“Isn't it a strange thing,” said Julius, after a long pause, “ that we none of us know, 
have not the dimmest idea, how we may end? Here you and I sit, two brothers, 
brought up together, or nearly so; living together, with one and the same interest, 
and — well, old fellow! with a decent amount of what folk call brotherly love — yet 
how shall we both end?” 

He put his thin hand on William’s arm and looked at him, or rather looked beyond 
him into vacant space, with that expression of sad foreboding constantly seen in faces 
like his, which is at once cause and effect, prevision and fulfilment. 

But it fell harmlessly on the unsuperstitious doctor. 

“ How shall we end? I trust, lad, as we began—together. And that is as much 
as either of us knows, or ought to know. E don’t like to look far ahead, myself; it 
does no good, and is often very silly. Come, we both have preached quite enough, 
let us practise a little. Will you walk back to your arm-chair ?” 

“You are the most obstinate, determined fellow. I do think, if I were lying dead, 
you would coolly walk in with your galvanic battery to galvanise me to life again.” 

“Perhaps I should, because I should never believe you dead. Fellows of your 
temperament take a vast deal of killing. Besides, I don’t want you to be killed, 
There’s a deal before you yet. Will Stedman can never set the Thames on fire, but 
perhaps Julius Stedman may.” 

Julius again shook his head, but smiled and made an effort to rise. 

“Give me your hand, Will. It’s just like learning to walk again, as if I were a 
baby. And you did teach me to walk then, you know. You'll have to do it again 
now.” 

“Very well. Here is a finger; now toddle away, and don’t be frightened, you old 
baby.” 

Julius tried, walked two or three steps with difficulty, and many an expression of 
suffering, then he succumbed. 

“T can’t, Will, I can’t do it; or, at least, it isn’t worth the pain—‘Ze jeu ne vaut 
pas la chandelle” as 1 used to say so often. It wasn’t true then; itis now. Never 
mind me: let me be a cripple for life, or let me die.” 

“ Neither the one thing nor the other. It isn’t likely, and I’ll not allow it. Cheer 
up, my boy! You’ve made a beginning, and that was all I wanted. You have had 
plenty of exercise for to-night, and now for a sound sleep till morning.” 

So saying he took his brother up in his arms, lifting the thin slight figure as easily 
as if it had been a woman or a child, and carried him off to bed. 


CHAPTER V. 


A BRIGHT, cheery, sunshiny Sunday morning, such a Sunday as makes every hon- 
est heart glad, down to the young ’prentice-boy who sings, in that pleasant old Eng- 
lish song — 


“Of ? ae a Gunes 4 4 week 
dearly love but one da’ 
And ‘dete the day that pica between 
The Saturday and Monday: 
For ag I’m drest in all my best 
To walk abroad with Sally —” 
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And though not dressed in all her best, and having no one (save Edna) to walk abroad 
with, even Letty Kenderdine enjoyed this Sunday ; ay, though she had to attire her- 
self for church in the obnoxious brown bonnet and well-worn cloak—the cloak of 
two winters. But under it her tall figure, now lithe and upright with renewed health, 
looked so exceedingly graceful, and above the brown bonnet-strings, carefully tied, 
bloomed such apple-blossom cheeks, that when she saw herself in the glass, even 
Letty was contented. Perhaps all the more so because her beauty had not been 
quite unbeheld. 

Passing through the hall, Dr. Stedman, who chanced to open his door at the same 
moment, had bowed to her with a courteous “good morning,” not pausing to say 
more ; though she declared to Edna he looked as if he should have liked it, and she 
was certain he blushed. However, he had given the mere salutation and walked 
rapidly on ahead, till the sisters lost sight of him. 

“Very good manners. He evidently does not wish to intrude,” observed Letty. 

“No gentleman would,” said Edna, “unless quite sure that we desired his com- 
pany.” : 

“T wonder where he is going? Probably to church —so you see he must be quite 
respectable.” 

A little lurking devil in Edna’s spirit inclined her to begin and argue that ques- 
tion, and prove how many bad people Went to church, and how many good people 
conscientiously stayed away ; but she restrained it, and soon forgot the evil spirit in 
the delicious calm of their walk, through lanes green with budding hedge-leaves, 
and sweet with the scent of primroses, to the tiny old village church. Such a con- 
trast it was to their London church —so different was this day to their terrible Lon- 
don Sundays, with the incessant stream of feet pattering along the dusty glaring 
pavement, church-goers and holiday-makers all hurrying on to their worship, their 
amusement, or their vice, with much the same countenance, and perhaps with not 
such a vital difference in their hearts! Edna often used to think so, and then re- 
buked herself for her uncharitableness. 

But, in truth, she hated London—she hated above all things London Sundays. 
Her Sundays here, in the grey little church, with a green vision of the outside world 
showing through its unpainted windows and open door, recalled to her the sweet 
peaceful Sabbaths of her childhood, when she was a little country girl in Hampshire, 
and was taken across fields and woods to just such a village church as this. As she 
sat there, in the free seats (which Letty did not like at all), there came back into her 
head a poem which, in her dreary school days at St. John’s Wood, she had learnt, 
and the schoolmistress had reproved her because there was “love” init. But Edna 
had fancied it because there was in it a feeling like those country Sundays: and oh! 
how unlike the Sundays at St. John’s Wood! It was something about — 

“There the green lane descends, 


Through which I walked to church with thee, 
O gentlest of my friends ! 


“The shadow of the linden-trees 
Lay moving on the grass, 
Between them and the moving boughs, 
A shadow, thou didst pass. 


“Thy dress was like the lilies, 
And thy heart was pure as they: 
One of God’s holy messengers 
Did walk with me that day.” 


And so on, and so on —sweet stray verses, which all the service long “ beat time to 
nothing” in Edna’s brain. A strangely simple, yet acute and tenacious brain —a 
strangely young heart, that in the midst of all its cares could go back upon lots of 
silly childish poetry. Yet she did so, and recalled the exact state of mind she was in 
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when she learnt it— poor little sixteen-year-old girl, brimming over with romantic 
dreams, none of which had ever come true. No, not one; nor did she expect it now: 
yet they were to this day vivid as ever. And as, with a half-comical application to 
the present, her fancy went over the lines — 


“ Long was the good man’s sermon, 
But it seemed not so to me: 
For he spake of Ruth the beautiful, 
And still I thought of thee. 


“Long was the prayer he uttered, 
Yet it seemed not so to me ; 
For in my heart I prayed with him, 
° And still I thought of thee.” 


—she still felt, as she remembered to have done then, that it would be the summit of 
earthly happiness to go peacefully to church —just such a village church as this, and 
on just such a summer Sunday morning —and sit there, with the beloved of one’s 
heart, worshipping and loving, with the prayer that has its root in love, and the love 
that is worth nothing unless it is a perpetual prayer. 

“ What a dear little church this is!” she whispered to her sister as they went out. 

“Very; but a rather common congregation. I saw scarcely any one above the 
class of farmers, except in the rectory pew. And did you notice a bonnet there — 
straw, with a green trimming and a wreath of pink daisies all round the face? That 
is how I should like my bonnet, Edna. Please remember.” 

“Very well.” 

“Dr, Stedman did go to church, He sat just behind us. Didn’t you see him?” 

“No. In truth, I had forgotten all about him.” 

“Hush! there he is.” ‘ 

He might have overheard the remark, for he passed close by the sisters, passed 
again with only a bow — not manifesting the slightest intention of stopping and speak- 
ing, like the rest of the congregation, who lingered in friendly groups all the way be- 
tween the church-porch and the lichgate. Presently, his long strides took him far 
away down the road. 

“ What very odd manners !”. remarked Letty, a little annoyed. 

“T think they are the manners of a‘ gentleman who has the sense not to intrude 
upon two ladies who have neither father nor brother to make his acquaintance de- 
sirable—or even possible,” said Edna, determined to hold to her resolution, and 
allow no loop-hole of civility through which the enemy might assault their little en- 
campment, and bring about that passage of arms for which Letty was evidently ac- 
coutring herself— making ready for a tournament which, in Edna’s mind, was either 
foolish child’s play, or a battle royal, for life and death. 

Not that any idea of so serious a crisis struck her on that bright Sunday morning. 
She simply thought that her sister wanted a bit of flirtation, and was resolute she 
should not have it. At which Letty sulked a little all the afternoon, and spent a 
long, leisurely, lazy Sunday, without referring again either to Dr. Stedman or his 
brother. 

After tea, she insisted she was strong enough to go to church a second time, but re- 
called her wish when she looked out on the sweet Sabbath evening. “ We'll take a 
walk instead, if you are not too good, Edna.” 

Edna was not in the least too good. She longed to be out in the green lanes, enjoy- 
ing the bird’s Sunday hymns, and the incense of the Sunday flowers, and the uplifting 
of the elm-trees’ tall arms, in a dumb thanksgiving for being again clothed with leaves : 
all creatures, great and small, seeming to feel themselves happier and merrier ona 
Sunday than on any common day. So she brought down Letty’s hat —deposing the 
obnoxious brown bonnet — wrapped her up well in a warm shawl, and went out with 
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her, having first cast a glance to see if the opposite door were shut. It was, and the 
blinds were down. The brothers seemed seldom or never to go out of evenings. 

The sisters crossed the threshold with light steps, and lighter hearts. But as they 
did so, the grim invisible Woman, sitting there, laughed at them, knowing she had 
her will — not they. 

And what of the two, divided from them by just a wall, on this momentous, monot- 
onous Sunday —the two young men, about whom, whether they thought or not, Edna 
and Letty said nothing ? 

Julius Stedman had been terribly depressed all day. There came upon him one of 
those moody fits to which, even in health, he had been subject, and which now were 
so severe as to try to the utmost both body and mind; and thescloud did not lift off 
for hours. Except during church-time, his brother never left him, but hovered about 
him with a tenderness less brotherly than sisterly, alternately reasoning and jesting, 
reproving and persuading, but all in vain. He lay silent, shutting out daylight and 
cheerfulness, refusing to do anything, or to suffer anything to be done for him. At 
last, apropos of nothing that William could discover, unless it was the ringing of the 
bells and the closing of the hall door, indicating the departure of somebody to even- 
ing church, Julius said, “I should like to go out.” 

The doctor remonstrated. It was late—the dew would soon be falling. 

“What doI care? WhyneedI care? It will domenoharm. Or if it did, what 
matter? You can’t cure me, Will, with all your cleverness. You had better kill me 
off quick.” 

“How? Mention the easiest way.” 

“Oh, anything. I hate this shilly-shally work — one day better, the next day worse. 
Your prognostications were all wrong. This place does not cure me, and never will.” 

“ Shall we go back to London ?” 

“Horrible! No. Besides, didn’t you tell me you wanted a fortnight’s quiet read- 
ing before your hospital lectures began ?” 

“T’ll manage about that, if you would like to go home. In fact, though it isn’t 
much of a home we have, I think we should be better off there than here.” , 

Then, with the contrariness of sickness, Julius veered round, and argued energeti- 
cally, almost irritably, on the other side. 

Dr. Stedman could not repress his annoyance. He was a man who always knew 
his own mind, and his brother’s indecision tried him severely. 

“Have it which way you like,” he said, sharply. ‘ You’re as bad to deal with as 
any woman. Stay or go—which you choose ; only let me know, that I may take my 
measures accordingly.” 

“ As bad as a woman,” repeated Julius, mournfully. “Yes; Isuppose Iam. Not 
half a man, and never shall be. Ah! I wish I had some woman about me ; she would 
pity me; she would understand me. Nay, Will, don’t look savage. I didn’t mean to 
vex you.” 

“Nor did you vex me; so don’t be fancying that among other nonsense,” returned 
Will, with some impatience. “Just let us try to have an ounce of common sense 
between us. The larger matters we can settle to-morrow. At present the question 
is, will you or will you not go out this evening? Say yes, and I’ll go and fetch the 
chair.” 

“Thank you. But it’s late, and it’s Sunday evening.” 

“Pshaw!” The doctor rose, searched for his hat, and was off in a minute. 

In ten minutes more the brothers were out on the cliffs, in their accustomed mode 
of progression, along the familiar way. Doubtless, a weary life for them both; an 
unnatural life for two young men, in the very flower of their age, and both in the most 
critical time of their career; a time when to most men, every week, every day, is of 
moment as regards their future. Yet, here they were, passing it in compulsory idle- 
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ness. No wonder both were silent, and that the lovely evening did not steal into 
their hearts as it did into those of the two young women. Nay, their forced compan- 
ionship seemed to throw the brothers wider apart than it had done the sisters. True, 
Will and Julius never quarrelled as Letty and Edna sometimes did — bursting into a 
thunderstorm of words, ending in tears and kisses of reconciliation — womanish but 
safe. On the contrary, each fortified himself behind his masculine armour of steely 
reticence, smooth and cold, feeling all the while that within it he was a dull fellow — 
a solitary fellow — even with his own brother beside him. Such lonely moments come 
to all people—before marriage — (Heaven help them if they come after marriage !) 
and it would be well if brothers and sisters, fathers and mothers, recognised this fact 
—as a law of God and necessity—that all the love of duty never makes up for the 
love of choice. 

What poor Julius was thinking of as he sat, helplessly propelled along, and looked 
listlessly on the sweet landscape that he had neither strength nor heart to paint — 
what William felt as he expended in pushing the Bath-chair tht manly strength that 
would have enjoyed a good twenty-mile walk across the island, geologizing, botani- 
zing, and what not,— must remain alike unknown. Certainly, neither brother com- 
municated his feelings to the other. They were uncommonly dull company, this 
evening, and that was the truth of it. 

The cliffs were deserted — all the good people at church. Only, just as they were 
returning home, Julius pointed out two figures standing on the cliff-top, sharp against 
the sky. 

“Two ladies, I think they are—a very tall one and a very short one.” 

“It is probably the Misses Kenderdine. They were out for I saw their door open 
as we passed.” 

“ Hurry back then, Will. Don’t let us meet them, They will only look at me with 
their confounded pity. I hate being pitied. Make haste.” 

The doctor did his best, but there were some steep little ascents and descents which 
required all his skill and strength. In one of these his pilotage failed. In turning 
past a large stone, the wheel came off, and the chair toppled over, landing its occu- 
pant ignominiously on the grass. 

A slight, almost ridiculous accident, if it had not happened to an invalid, and to 
such a nervous invalid as Julius Stedman. As it was, his brother was seriously alar- 
med. But Julius, whose state could never be counted on with certainty for five min- 
utes at a time, seemed to take his disaster easily enough. Nay, the little excitement 
rouse! his mobile temperament into healthy vitality. He sat on the grass, perfectly 
unhurt, and laughing heartily. 

“T never knew such a ‘spill.? Done as cleverly as if you had done it on purpose 
— perhaps to attract the attention of those ladies. They evidently think we have had 
a frightful accident. See how they are running to the rescue— that is, the little one ; 
the other is too majestic to run. She stalks down, Juno-like, to offer her benign aid 
to me, miserable mortal! And, by Juno, what a gait she has! Never did I see such 
a handsome creature! No, I thank you, Miss Kenderdine,” added he, when, a second 
time led away by her impulse of kindness, Edna came hastily down to the scene of 
disaster. “No, I’m not killed—not this time. But I seem always destined to fall 
into sudden misfortune and have you appearing to me as my guardian angel.” 

Edna did not laugh, for she caught sight of Dr. Stedman’s anxious face, and gues- 
sed at once that the position of affairs was rather serious—the chair useless, no car- 
riage attainable, the dews beginning to fall heavily, and they on the cliff-top, at least a 
quarter of a mile from home, with an invalid who could not walk a step and was too 
heavy to be carried. 

“What is to be done?” said she in a low tone to the elder brother, while the 
younger, oblivious of his disaster, became absorbed in conversation with Letty, who, 
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arriving stately and slowly, had just begun to hope, with condescending interest, that 
he had not hurt himself. “I see how things are. What must we do?” repeated 
Edna, in unconscious fraternity. “ Shall I run and fetch assistance ?” 

“No; it would only annoy him. Besides, there is no need. We must get him to 
walk home. I know he could walk if he tried.” 

Edna looked amazed —a little indignant. 

“ You think me cruel, I know ; but we doctors are obliged to be so to some sort of 
patients. And it is the real truth. He is quite capable of walking a short distance, 
and I shall be rather thankful for anything that forces him to acknowledge it. Am I 
very hard-hearted, Miss Kenderdine?” 

“T cannot say. I suppose you know best.” 

This little conversation was carried on confidentially over the broken wheel, but 
there was no time for discussion. Every minute the air grew more chill and the grass 
more dewy ; the tide was rising, and the wind that came in with it began to blow 
freshly from over thg sea. To healthy people it was delicious — intoxicating in its 
pure saltness ; but to the invalid, though apparently he did not notice it, being engaged 
talking to Letty, who was sympathising with him in the most charming manner — to 
a person in Julius Stedman’s condition, Edna felt that it might be most dangerous. 

“We must get him home somehow at once, and I see but one way,” said the doctor, 
with a professional air, decisive and dictatorial, which at any other time would have 
amused Edna. “ Will you help me, Miss Kenderdine? If I support him on one 
side, will you let him lean on you at the other? I am sorry to trouble you—very 
sorry ; but it is a case of emergency. And if, as you said, you are accustomed to 
sick-nursing ——” 

“Yes; and [think I can dothis. I have almost carried Letty many atime. Though 
I am small, I am very strong.” 

“T can see that.” 

“ But how will you persuade him to walk ?” 

“Will you suggest it? It might come better, coming from a stranger. Try, 
please ; for we have not a minute to lose.” 

Nobody knew exactly how it was done — probably by the invalid’s being taken by 
surprise, and left no chance of refusing ; but it was done. Between his two support- 
ers, Julius was marched remorselessly on, half in jest, half in earnest, across the 
smooth down. And then, no doubt. it was rather pleasant to be assisted in his steps 
by one charming girl, and have his progress watched and encouraged by another. Be 
that as it may, Julius did walk, with the assistance of his brother and Miss Kender- 
dine, the whole quarter of a mile ; and when he reached the garden gate, so far from 
being exhausted, as they had expected, he turned, with his countenance all beaming— 

“ How cleverly I have done it! I do think I shall get back the use of my limbs, 
Will said so— but I never believed him. I say, old fellow, don’t be too conceited — 
but you were right, after all.” , 

The doctor smiled. Edna saw something in his face that touched her even more 
than the delighted excitement in that of the invalid. 

“Oh, if you knew what it feels like!” said Julius to Edna. “To have been tied 
and bound for weeks to that chair —to feel as if one should never walk any more — 
and now, I do believe, if you would let me, I could walk quite alone.” 

“Try,” said the doctor, composedly. 

“Oh, do try,” cried Edna, eagerly. 

The young man did try, and succeeded. Very tottering steps they were, and not 
many of them, for his brother would not allow it ; but he did really walk — alone and 
unassisted. And only those who know what it is to be deprived for a season of the 
power of locomotion, or of any power which we use so commonly and thanklessly 
that we need to lose it before we fully recognise its blessing, can understand the 
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ecstasy which lit up every feature of the poor fellow’s face, and was reflected in the 
faces round about him. 

“§“T declare I am just like a baby —a baby first learning to walk,” said Julius, view- 
ing first one leg and then.the other — patting them and looking down upon them as 
if they were quite new acquaintances or lately recovered friends. ‘ Don’t laugh at 
me, please, you two young ladies. Will, there, won’t; he knows I always was a 
simpleton. And then I have been so ill, and the future has looked so terrible. 
Don’t laugh at me.” 

“We are not laughing,” said Letty, whose good nature had really been roused — 
so much so as to forget herself, her “ unfortunate appearance,” and the sense of dig- 
nified propriety due to both, in the warm human interest of the moment. “ Indeed, 
we are exceedingly glad to see you better — are we not, sister ?” 

But Edna was so moved that she was actually crying. 

“How good you are!” said Julius, taking her hand, and pressing it warmly. 
While the whole four stood silent, something —they knew not what —seemed to 
come creeping round them like an atmosphere of peace, and kindliness, and mutual 
sympathy — compelling them into friendliness, whether they willed it or not. And 
as they stood at the front door, the soft, grey, misty twilight was drawing a veil over 
the sea, and the robin-redbreast, from his nest at the cliff’s edge, gave one or two 
good-night warbles over his mate and his little ones, and the first star came out, 
large and bright, in the zenith. This sunshiny Sunday was making a good end. 

“Come in now,” said the doctor, for nobody seemed disposed to stir. “ At least, 
we must. Julius, say gocd-night, with many thanks, to these two ladies. Are you 
quite warm, lad? I wish I had ordered a fire.” 

“ Ours is lit,” said Edna; and, with a glance at her sister, she did on the impulse 
of the moment what seemed a simple thing enough, yet was the very last thing which, 
an hour ago, she would have thought of doing —the thing of all others she had de- 
termined not to do—she invited the brothers into their parlour. 

“Tt will prevent all danger of a chill,” said the little woman, turning to Dr. Stedman 
with quite a grandmotherly air. “Your room will be warm in half-an-hour ; and, 
meantime, he can lie down. We have a capital sofa ; indeed, Mrs. Williams told us 
it was better than yours, and we offered to exchange.” 

“Do not think of such a thing,” said Julius. “I shall soon be well ; indeed, I feel 
myself well now. It is astonishing what good this evening has done me; or rather, 
not astonishing — a little society cheers one up so much. Well, I may go in and sit 
by that nice blazing fire!” 

“ By all means, since these ladies are so kind.” 

The doctor helped his brother in, made him comfortable on the sofa (“and how 
cleverly he did it too — wouldn’t he be uncommonly good to his wife, that great big 
fellow !” remarked Letty afterwards), and then was about departing, as if he hesitated 
to consider any one but Julius included in the invitation, 

Letty said, in her most stately but most fascinating manner, “she hoped Dr. Sted- 
man would remain.” So he remained. 

It was the first evening they ever spent together —these four; indeed, it could 
scarcely be called an evening, for Dr. Stedman carried his brother away remorscelessly 
at the half-hour’s end. Its incidents were unimportant, and its conversation trivial, 
as is usually the case with first acquaintance. Only in books, seldom or never in 
real life, do youths and maidens dash into the Romeo-and-Juliet passion of the in- 
stant. Now-a-days people—even young people —rarely fall in love; they walk 
into it deliberately and open-eyed, or slip into it gradually unawares. It is all one. 


” 


“Come he slow, or come he fast, 
It is but Love that comes at last.’’ 
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The only notable fact in the evening’s entertainment was that, ere he sat down, 
Dr. Stedman pointedly took out his card, and laid it before the sisters. 

“T think, Julius, before we intrude upon these ladies’ hospitality, we ought to tell 
them who and what we are. Miss Kenderdine, my brother is an artist, and I am a 
doctor. There are only us two; our parents are long dead, and we never had a sis- 
ter. We live at Kensington, where I have taken the practice of the late Dr. Young.” 

“We knew Dr. Young,” replied Edna, with very considerable relief; “and we 
heard he had a high opinion of the gentleman who afterwards succeeded him. That 
must have been yourself?” 

Dr. Stedman bowed. “Then,” he added, smiling, and in his smile the not quite 
good-tempered look before spoken of certainly disappeared —* then I may be con- 
sidered to have given in our certificates of character ?” 

“Not mine,” observed Julius from the sofa. “I may be a most awful scape-grace 
for all these ladies know ; a ne’er-do-weel, hanging round the neck of my respectable 
brother like a millstone or an old man of the sea; a poor artist — disreputable, as 
most poor artists are. Nobody can expect the luxury of a character unless he is 
rich ; and I am as poor as a church mouse, I assure you, Miss Kenderdine. All our 
money came to Will there; his grandfather’s pet he was, and he left him his heir, 
but he halves it all with me, and 

“ Julius, what nonsense you are talking 

“T always do talk nonsense when I’m happy; and I am so happy to-night I can’t 
think what has come over me. So now you know all about us, Miss Kenderdine ; 
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and you may either make friends of us or not, as you choose.” 

“ Say, rather, acquaintance ; friendship does not come all ina minute,” said the 
doctor, regarding his brother, who sat looking so handsome and bright, pleasant and 
loveable, with something of the expression, deprecating yet proud, with which a 
parent regards a spoiled child, for whom he feels bound to apologize, but cannot 
quite see the necessity, and thinks everybody must secretly be in as admiring an atti- 
tude as he himself. In fact, the big brother’s evident admiration of the sickly one 
struck the sisters as something quite funny —if it were not so touching and so un- 
usual in its way. 

“ Well, then — we being two lonely brothers, and they two sisters, thrown together 
in this not too lively abode — will they kindly permit our acquaintance, after the pat- 
tern of Queen Elizabeth’s celebrated letter —* Yours as you demean yourselves Edna 
Kenderdine and ? [ have not heard your sister’s Christian name.” 

“ Letty — Letitia,” said the owner of it, looking downward. 

This was the only information vouchsafed to the two guests by their hostesses. As 
Letty said, after they were gone, the two brothers, who were evidently gentlemen, 
must have seen at a glance that she and her sister were gentlewomen ; and any further 
facts were quite unnecessary. 

Edna thought so too; still, with her exceeding candour, and perhaps a lurking 
pride, she would have liked them—the doctor especially —to know that Letty and 
herself were only schoolmistresses. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Wuy do people take to loving one another — or liking, the customary and safe pre- 
liminary to loving ?- And how does the love first come? Through what mysterious pro- 
cess do young folks pass, by steps rapid or slow, according to circumstances and their 
own idiosyncrasy, out of the common world — the quiet, colourless, every-day world 
— into that strange new paradise, from which there is noreturning? No,none! We 
may be driven out of it by an angel with a flaming sword— out into the wilderness, 
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which we have to till and keep, changing its thorns and thistles into a respectable 
ordinary garden — we may pass out of it, calmly and happily, into a new earth — safe, 
and sweet, and home-like ; but this particular paradise is never found again — never 
re-entered more. 

Why should it be? All life is a mere progression—a pressing on and on; and 
death itself — we Christians believe — but a higher development into more perfect life. 
Yet as nothing good is ever lost, or wholly forgotten, one can imagine even a disem- 
bodied spirit sitting glorious before the great white throne, recalling with a tender 
sweetness the old earthly heaven which was first created by that strange state of mind 
— that intoxicating idealisation of all things within and without, as if everything were 
beheld with new eyes —the eyes of a creature new-born ; the condition which silly 
folk call being ‘in love.” 

It has its sillinesses —no one will deny ; its weaknesses and madnesses ; but it has 
its divine side too, chiefly because then, and not till then, comes the complete absorp- 
tion of self into some other being dearer and better, higher and nobler than oneself, 
or imagined so ; which is the foundation of everything divine in human nature. If 
men or women are ever good at all—ever heroic, unselfish, self-denying — they will 
be so when they first fall in love ; and if the love be worthy, that goodness will take 
root and grow. As a tree is known by its fruits, so a noble love, be it happy or un- 
happy, ennobles a whole life. And I think no friends—no parents especially — if 
they are real friends, real parents, true as tender, generous as wise, can see two young 
people standing at the enchanted gate without a prayerful thankfulness ; ay, thankful- 
ness. For it is the gate of life to them, whatever be the end. 

Neither friends nor kindred stood by these four to watch or warn them, to help or 
to hinder their footsteps, in entering this unknown paradise ; they walked into it de- 
liberately day by day and hour by hour, from that first Sunday night when Julius Sted- 
man lay on the Misses Kenderdine’s sofa, talking to one and gazing at the other, with 
all his heart both in his lips and eyes. 

He was. the grand foundation of the acquaintance, the corner-stone which seemed 
to make it all safe and right and natural. The sacredness of sickness was upon him 
and around him ; for after the exertion of that night he fell back considerably, and for 
some days made his brother and his friends — in the anxiety they grew into friends — 
very miserable about him, ‘The Misses Kenderdine were by no means strong-minded 
women, to fly in the face of the world, and make acquaintance with, or suffer them- 
selves to be made acquaintances by, any stray young man they happened to meet. 
They had a keen sense of decorum ;-but then it was the decorum of true womanli- 
ness, the pure simplicity of soul which sees no harm in things not really harmful ; the 
sweet dignity of maidenhood, which, feeling that, known or unknown, met or unmet, 
there can be to any woman but one man alive who is a possible husband, regards the 
rest of the sex with a gentle kindnesss,—a placid indifference — nothing more. 

At least such was Edna’s feeling, and by the strong influence of her character she 
turned Letty into the same, or an imitation of the same, for the time being. After a 
long consultation between themselves, the sisters agreed that it would be ridiculous 
in them to stand aloof from the poor sick fellow in the next room, and his grave, anx- 
ious brother, who seemed wholly absorbed in nursing him, because these happened to. 
be young men, and they themselves young women ; and no regular introduction in 
society had taken place between them. 

“ But we know all about them nevertheless,” argued Edna. “TI quite well remem- 
ber that when I was urged to send for Dr. Young to you, and found he had died sud- 
denly, his successor was very highly recommended. I forgot, or I took no notice of 
the name, but it must have been this same Dr. Stedman. Had I sent, and had he at- 
tended you in the fever, how very funny it would have been!” 
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“Yes, indeed. Suppose we tell him what a near escape he had of either killing or 
curing me!” 

“I think not, dear. As you say, there is no necessity for them to know anything 
about us. I do not mean even to tell them that we live at Kensington ; but it is a 
satisfaction to know something about Dr. Stedman, and it warrants us in being kind 
and civil a little to that poor sick lad —he looks no more than a lad. And how very 
ill he seemed this morning !” 

So Edna reasoned with herself, most simply and sincerely ; as she drifted —they 
all drifted — into that frank association, which, the first barrier being broken, was sure 
to come to people living in the same house, having nothing in the wide world to do 
but to go out and come in, and watch each other’s goings out and comings in, inno- 
cently enough ; but yet with a certain interest that appeared to waken up into new 
life the whole party, especially the invalids. 

For Letty was a little of an invalid again, She took a slight chill; and Dr. Sted- 
man prescribed for her, in a very reticent, formal, but still pleasant and friendly way, 
which further helped on the intimacy between them. And as for Edna, her chief 
friend, as she openly declared, was Julius. He took to her suddenly and completely, 
with a kind of child-like dependence, so affectionately persistent that there was no 
withstanding it. Soon it became quite natural for him to send for her to sit with him 
when his brother went out, to beg her to accompany them and “see that nothing hap- 
pened to them” in the daily walk that Will shortly began to insist upon, first round 
the garden, and gradually lengthening, to the total abolition of the Bath-chair. He 
talked and jested with her alternately, for she was a merry as well as earnest little 
woman : he tyrannized over her, making her see to his little comforts, which she did 
in quite a motherly, or, rather, as he declared, a “ grandmotherly ” way ; sometimes 
he even presumed to tease her, but all in such frank, boyish, yet perfectly gentlemanly 
fashion, that the result was inevitable — Edna grew exceedingly fond of him. 

“ Fond of” is the word, that gentle tenderness which almost invariably, though not 
always, precludes the possibility of anything more. 

This firm alliance, open and free, between Julius and Edna, made things progress 
amazingly, and threw the two others together more than Letty’s sister would, a week 
ago, have dared to risk. But then, Dr. Stedman, the more she knew of him, seemed 
the more unlikely to fall into the ranks of Letty’s victims, being exceedingly sedate 
and middle-aged for his years, and apparently not at all disposed to make the best of his 
opportunities. He would walk by Letty’s side for hours without detaching her from 
the others, or talking to her very much himself; he seemed to like looking at her as 
any man might, and that was all. Obviously he was incapable of flirtation, did not 
seem to understand what it meant, carried on all conversations with the sisters in the 
most open, grave, and courteous earnest ; as Letty declared, it would have been quite 
impossible for her to set up a flirtation with him, even had she tried. 

To do her justice, she did not try. She too was subdued by the shadow of heavy 
sickness, which she had so lately escaped, and which still hung over the two brothers. 
Her sympathy was aroused ; she thought less of herself and her charms, and was 
consequently more charming than she had ever been in her life. 

Did the young men see and feel it ? this extraordinary fascination, half of soul, half 
of sense, which breathes in the very atmosphere of a beautiful woman, if she has any- 
thing womanly in her at all. And Letty had a good deal. There was in her nota 
particle of ill-nature, that “envy, malice, and all uncharitableness,” which women 


have sometimes sore need to pray against. She was always gentle and lady-like, and 
exceedingly sweet tempered. If, taken altogether, her character was chiefly made up 
of negatives, her beauty was a thing so positive that it supplied all deficiencies, at 
least for a long time. In the eyes of men, probably for always. 
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Julius had his wish, and made sketches innumerable, sometimes open, sometimes 
surreptitious, of her flexible figure and lovely face. Of evenings he used to repeat 
them from memory, and make compositions out of them. Dr. Stedman was called 
out of his medical researches for endless criticism upon Miss Kendendine —thty 
always called her Miss Kenderdine, and her sister Miss Edna, though why, nobody 
knew —as the gardener’s daughter — 


“*Gowned in pure white that fitted to the shape, 
Holding a branch to fix it back ; 


Miss Kenderdine in medizval costume, as Kreimhild in the Nicebelungenlied ; and 
Miss Kendendine, with ber hat off, and seaweeds in her hair, standing with the tide 
rolling in upon her feet, musing pensively with head bent forward—a veritable 
Ariadne of Naxos. 

“That’s the best, I think,” said Will, whose comments were always sharp, short, 
and decisive. 

“T think so too,” replied the other, lingering over his work with an artist’s delight. 
“There is a wonderful deal of the Ariadne in her face naturally.” 

“Yes. The features.are of the true Greek type —sensuous without being sensual, 
pleasure-loving, but not coarse. She ought to marry a rich man, and then she would 
do uncommonly well.” 

“ Probably ; so would most women,” said Julius, with some sharpness. 

Will did not notice that, but still gazed in keen criticism on the sketch. 

“ Ay, it’s like her; a true Ariadne face —that, Theseus lost, would take up very 
comfortably with Bacchus.” 

“ Horrible!” cried the artist. ‘I never knew such a matter-of-fact, abominably 
blunt fellow as you. You might as well say that if Miss Kenderdine were disappoint- 
ed in love she would take to drinking.” 

She might. I have seen some terrible cases of female Bacchants under similar cir- 
cumstances. But I beg her pardon. You need not tell her I said so. Besides, she 
is never likely to be disappointed in love,” added the doctor, as he put down the 
sketch-book, and ceased the conversation. 

It was the only conversation that during the first fortnight the brothers held con- 
cerning their new acquaintances. Indeed, there was not time, for, excepting the late 
working hours—after nine or ten o’clock—scarcely an hour passed when the occu- 
pants of the two parlours did not meet, or sit waiting, expectant of the chance of 
meeting. Not that any walks or talks were purposely or systematically planned — 
still they always seemed to come about, and at length both sides ceased to make 
reasons or excuses for them. 

“ We are just a lot of children out on a holiday,” said Julius one day, when they 
were all sitting eating their combined lunch on a primrose bank, with larks singing 
madly overhead, the salt wind freshening all their’ faces, and far away the outline of 
white cliffs and blue sea stretching into infinite brightness —infinite peace. “ Just 
mere children, Miss Edna, and oh, do let us enjoy ourselves as such. We shall have 
hard enough work when we get home.” 

“ That is true,” said Edna, with a half sigh ; and she too gave herself up to the en- 
joyment of the moment. 

None the less enjoyable that it was, strangely enough, the first time in their lives 
that these two young women had had any frank association with men — good, plea- 
sant, clever men. To Letty the opposite sex had always come in the form of lovers 
—not always satisfactory, especially in the amazing plurality with which they had 
blessed Letitia Kenderdine ; while Edna knew nothing about men at all. That 
cheerful, frank intercourse — social, moral, and intellectual— which, within limits, 
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does both sexes a world of good, was to her not only a novelty, but an exceeding 
pleasure. She was not a stupid woman — indeed it sometimes dawned upon her that 
she might have a few brains of her own, since she could so readily enter into the talk 
of these two men, who both, in their way, were undoubtedly clever men,— thoughtful, 
original, and with no folly or coarseness about them, such as would at once have re- 
pelled these maidenly gentlewomen. Neither of the brothers attempted in the slight- 
est degree to make love to Letty, and both treated Edna with a grateful politeness, a 
true heart courtesy, that did her own heart good. For, she argued to herself, it was 
not like the civilities shown to Letty ; it must be sincere, since it was shown to a poor, 
plain little schoolmistress. She had taken care to let their new friends know they 
were only schoolmistresses, teaching tradesmen’s daughters in a London suburb —so 
much, no more ; and she had noticed with approbation that neither brother had made 
the slightest further inquiry ; nor had their respective positions in life, or pecuniary 
affairs, or family connections been again referred to. 

Thus they spent day after day, these four young people, in as complete an Arcadia 
as if there were no such a place as the common working-day world, no sound of which 
ever reached them. This little Isle of Wight, which was not then what it is now, 
but far simpler, far lonelier, far lovelier —though it is lovely yet— might have been 
an enchanted island of the sea—an Atlantis, such as weary mariners sailed after in 
vain — where no one toiled and no one suffered: no one hated, or quarrelled, or be- 
trayed ; but all was sweet content, within and without, and where these young people 
seemed to live a life as innocent as the birds, and as peaceful as the primroses. 

Letty even forgot her new bonnet. Edna never took that expedition to Ryde ; it 
seemed a pity to waste a day thereon, and for two Sundays more the sisters went con- 
tentedly to church in their winter’s clothes. But it was spring in both their hearts all 
the while. 

This was, they agreed, the most wonderful spring they had ever seen. The prim- 
roses were so large; the hyacinths so innumerable and intensely blue, and the trees 
came into leaf with such especial luxuriance —all in a minute, as it seemed; some 
days you could almost see them growing. The twenty-ninth of May the oaks were 
full enough to shelter a moderate-sized King Charles, and on a certain country walk 
Edna discussed eagerly with Julius that celebrated historical fact, which he had tried 
to illustrate by a large cartoon in the previous year’s exhibition at Westminster Hall. 

“Did you compete for the prizes ?” she asked, walking along by his side, while the 
others went on ahead, this being their usual way, because Letty disliked being hin- 
dered with Julius’s still feeble steps. 

“T tried, but I failed. I always do fail, somehow.” 

“That is hard. I wonder why it should be so, when you are so very clever,” said 
Edna, innocently. 

“ Perhaps other people — Will especially —think me cleverer than I am. I don’t 
know how it is,” added he, mournfully, “ but I always seem to miss the exact point of 
success. I get near it, but I never touch it. I am afraid my life has been — always 
will be —a failure.” 

“Many lives are, that do not show it outside,” replied Edna, more sadly than her 
wont. For she too, on that sunshiny day, with all things luring her to enjoyment, had 
become slightly conscious of something lacking. Did the others feel it, she wonder- 
ed? Was Letty there as happy as she looked, when stopping with Dr. Stedman on 
the summit of the steep cliff, up which she herself had managed to climb with Julius, 
indulging him with the fancy that he was helping her, while, in reality, she supported 
him — a common fiction ? 

“* My brother and your sister have got on ahead of us,” said Julius, pausing breath- 
less. ‘They seem capital friends. He admires her extremely, as, indeed, everybody 
must do. She is the most beautiful person we ever saw.” 
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“Ves; all people say that. I am quite used to hearing it now.” 

“Of course you are, which must be my apology for making the remark. The fact 
is so patent that it ceases to be either a compliment or an impertinence.” 

“Tt would never be an impertinence, said as you say it,” replied Edna, gently, for 
she saw that the young man was a little annoyed in some way. “ Yet, I will confess 
you are the first person whom I ever heard cali my sister handsome without its 
making me angry.” 

“ What an odd observation to make! How it might be misinterpreted !” 

“Tow? That it meant I was jealous of her? Oh, how very funny! What an 
altogether ridiculous idea! Me jealous of my sister because she is so beautiful, 
while I myself am — well !” 

“ Never mind what you are,” interrupted Julius, blushing, for he felt he was tread- 
ing on the very bounds of incivility. 

“Oh, but I do mind a little. I confess I should like to have been handsome, too. 
But as it can’t be, it can’t be; and I have now grown quite used to being plain.” 

Julius was fairly puzzled. It had been his trial, and a not inconsiderable one, in 
his acquaintance, or friendship, or whatever it was, with this sweet little woman, that 
she was so plain. To his keen artist eye, her want of complexion, of feature, and 
general brilliancy of effect, was sometimes really annoying. She would have been so 
attractive, so original, so altogether charming—if only she had been a trifle prettier. 

Of course, he would not betray this, and yet he did not like to tell an untruth, or to 
pay an idle compliment, which the candid Edna could at once have discovered and 
scorned. . A bright thought struck him, and he compromised with it. 

“Plain, are you? Everybody doesn’t think so; Will doesn’t. The very first night 
he saw you, when you sat adding up your accounts, he told me what a nice face you 
had.” 

“Did he? Iam sure I am very much obliged to him.” 

“ And your sister ?” continued Julius, still watching the other two with an intent- 
ness that might have seemed peculiar, had not Edna now become accustomed to his 
artist way of staring—‘‘quite in the way of business,” as he took care to explain. 
“ What does your sister think of Will?” 

“T really cannot tell,” replied Edna, smiling. “In truth, I have not the slightest 
idea.” 

She might have added —once she thought she would, and then despised herself 
for such an unsisterly betrayal—that Letty’s thoughts did not much matter, as she 
was not in the habit of thinking long or seriously about anything. So she held her 
tongue, and the brotherly earnestness of her companion’s next speech shamed her 
still more. 

“T hope she likes him; she ought—you both ought, for I am sure he likes you, 
which is a great deal to say for Will, as he does not usually get on with young ladies. 
Yet he is a wonderfully good fellow, Miss Edna; a fine fellow in every way, as you 
would say if you knew him.” 

“T have no doubt of it.” 

“Brothers don’t often pull together as well as we do, yet we are very unlike, and I 
have tried him not a little. When I get strong—if I ever do get strong ” 

“ You certainly will. Dr. Stedman said so to me only yesterday.” 

“ What was he saying about me? You see, Will and I don’t talk much either of 
or to one another, and I should like to know what he could find to say.” 

Edna hesitated a moment whether or not to repeat this, the only bit of confidence 
that had ever passed between herself and the doctor, and which had at once amazed 
and puzzled her for the time: it seemed so very uncalled for. Then she thought she 
would tell it, for it could do no possible harm, from its anxious brotherly affectionate- 
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ness. And it might even do good, by rousing Julius out of that languid indifference 
to the future, that loose grasp of life, with its duties and pleasures alike, which was 
such a sad, nay, a fatal thing to see in a young man of his age. 

“Tt was very little your brother said; only he told me his firm conviction that you 
had no real disease, or feebleness of constitution. You would be all right if you could 
once be roused out of your melancholy and moody fits by any strong feeling of any 
kind: made to take care of your health, work hard, though not too hard, and finally 
marry and settle.” 

“Did he say that? Did he want me to marry?” 

“Very much indeed,” replied Edna, laughing. ‘No match-making mother was 
ever more earnest on the subject. He said that a good wife would be the best bless- 
ing that could happen to you, and the sooner it happened the better.” 

“ Were those his words? Exceedingly obliged to him!” 

From the tone Edna could hardly tell whether the young man was pleased or vex- 
ed, but he blushed extremely: so much so that she began to blush too, and to ques- 
tion within herself whether she had not gone a little too far, and in her sublime grand- 
motherly indifference, had overstepped the boundary of maidenly propriety. But at 
this instant the other two returned, and the conversation became general. 

Edna was glad Dr. Stedman had called hers “a nice face.” It showed that he 
liked her, and she had rather thought the contrary. Scarcely from any expression or 
non-expression of the fact, but because he did not seem a person who would easily 
like anybody. Yet, once liking, his fidelity would be sure for life. Orso at least 
fancied Edna in her simple speculations upon character; in which she was fond of 
indulging —as most people are who do not take very much trouble in thinking about 
themselves. She must think about something, and not being given to lofty musings or 
abstract cogitations, she thought about her neighbours ; and for the remainder of that 
walk about that special neighbour who had been her first acquaintance of the two: 
since Dr. Stedman had more than once declared, when they were jesting on the sub- 
ject, that his acquaintance with the sisters dated from the moment when he had been 
moved to such deep sympathy by Miss Edna’s arithmetical woes. 

She was glad he liked her, for she liked him; his keen intelligence, less brilliant 
than Julius’s, but solid, thorough, and clear ; his honesty of speech and simple unpre- 
tending goodness — especially his unvarying goodness to his brother, over whom his 
anxiety and his patience seemed endless; and Edna could understand it all. In the 
few private talks she and Dr. Stedman had together, their conversation seemed natu- 
rally to turn upon the nearest subject to both their hearts — their respective sister and 
brother. 

Was he falling in love with Letty, or fearing Julius would do so? Either chance 
was possible, and yet improbable ; nay, in the frank pleasure of their intercourse, 
Edna had almost ceased to dread either catastrophe. Now, as they turned homewards 
along the cliff, she noticed that Dr. Stedman looked exceedingly thoughtful — almost 
sad —that he either walked beside Letty, or when she was walking with his brother, 
he followed her continually with his eyes. 

No wonder. Edna thought she had never seen her sister so irresistibly attractive. 
If half the men in the world were on their knees at Letty’s feet, it would have scarcely 
been unnatural. And yet—and yet — 

Edna did not like to own it to herself — it seemed so unkind, unsisterly ; still, if, as 
a perfectly unprejudiced person, she had been asked, was Letty the sort of girl likely 
to carry away captive Dr. Stedman, she should have said no. She should have 
thought a man with his deep nature would have looked deeper, expected more. With 
all her love for Letty, Letty would have been the last person in the world whom, had 
she been a man, she, Edna, would have fallen in love with ; if Dr. Stedman had done 
so, she was a little surprised and— it must be confessed — just a trifle disappointed. 
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Chiefly so, she argued internally, because she felt certain that Letty would never 
look at him, and then it might turn out such an unlucky business altogether — the 
worst yet ; for the doctor was not a person to take things easily, or to be played fast 
and loose with, as was unfortunately rather Letty’s way. Edna felt by instinct that he 
would never be made a slave of —much more likely a tyrant. And if he should be 
very miserable — break his heart perhaps — that is, supposing men ever do break 
their hearts for love — Edna would have been so very sorry for him. 

She watched him closely all the road home. She did not even ask him to come in 
to tea, as both brothers seemed half to expect, and as had been done more than once be- 
fore the quartette started together for their evening ramble. Nevertheless, one was 
arranged—to look at a wreck which had been washed ashore the previous winter, and 
which Julius wished to make into a sketch for a possible picture. And though there 
* was some slight opposition from Edna, who thought the walk would be too long for 
Letty, and from Dr Stedman, for the same reason as regarded his brother, Julius was 
obstinate, and carried his point. 

So they parted: for the brief parting of an hour or two, which scarcely seemed such 
at all. 

Letty threw off her hat and lay down, with both her arms over her head, in an 
attitude exquisitely lovely. 

“T am quite tired, Edna; that doctor of yours does take such gigantic chen, and 
he talks on such solid subjects, it quite makes one’s head ache to follow him. I won- 
der why he chose me to walk with and not you: but these wise men like silly women. 
I told him so. At least T owned I was silly: but of course he didn’t believe it.” 

“Of course not. But what was he talking about?” 

“Oh, nothing particular,” said Letty, with a slightly conscious air. ‘“ Men all talk 
alike to me, I fancy.” 

Edna asked no more questions. 


(To be continued.) 
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PART II. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, 


WE have now to inquire, what was the order or economy observed by 
the Saviour in making known to the world the religion He had come on 
earth to found. 

That religion is, indeed, summed up in His own person. M. Renan 
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has told us a truth we should hardly have expected to hear from him. 
“He did not preach His opinions; He preached Himself.”* In yet 
fewer words; Christianity is Christ. St. John did not teach rhetori- 
cally, when he delivered the two-edged saying: “ Every spirit that con- 
fesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is of God: and every 
spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is not 
of God.”f But true as this is of the faith full formed and born into 
the world, it is not in just the same manner true of the embryo. We 
must go back from the language to the alphabet of religion ; and must 
observe in what shape and order the Master conveyed the first elements 
of divine knowledge to the stammering lips of a blind and bewildered 
race. And many, perhaps, among those to whom the subject may be 
new, will be struck with the reserve and limitation that attends the 
teaching of our Lord, as reported by the Synoptical Evangelists, in re- 
gard to the central and fundamental doctrine concerning his own per- 
son. 
Let us proceed to examine the question briefly under each of the 
—_—— heads :— 
The personal history of our Lord as given in the first three Gos- 
ole 
The discourses of the first three Gospels: and certain summaries 
given in them of our Lord’s teaching. 
The injunctions often delivered to those who had been the sub- 
jects or witnesses of miraculous cure or relief. 
4. The method of teaching by parable. 
5. The commissions or charges given to the twelve Apostles and the 
seventy disciples. 
6. The distribution of doctrinal teaching in the Gospel of St. John. 
Those portions of the narrative in the Synoptical Gospels, which 
principally bear upon the Divinity of our Lord, refer to matter which 
formed, it will be found, no part of His public ministry. Such are the 
account of His birth and infancy in the first two chapters of St. Mat- 
thew, and the first two chapters of St. Luke: the Baptism, as it is re- 
corded in the third chapter of St. Matthew, the first of St. Mark, and 
the third of St. Luke: the Temptation, in the fourth of St. Matthew, 
and the fourth of St. Luke: and the Transfiguration, in the seventeenth 
of St. Matthew, and the ninth of St. Mark and St. Luke respectively. 
Now of these great occasions, not even one appears to have been known 
even to the whole of the Apostles at the time of its occurrence. ‘The 
birth and infancy speak for themselves. The baptism seems to have 
preceded the calling of even the earliest among them.{ The tempta- 
tion was a part of that mysterious training of the Saviour, in which He 
trod the wine-press alone, and none could share with Him. Lastly, the 
transfiguration was reserved for the three leading Apostles, St. Peter, 
St. James, and St. John; and we are told that “ Jesus charged them, 
saying, Tell the vision to no man, until the Son of Man be risen again 
from the dead.”§ This injunction is most of all remarkable when we 





* “Vie de Jesus,”’ p. 7 t 1 John iv. 2, 3. 


+ Cf. Mark i. 16, And observe that a ‘Peter (2 Ep. chap. i. vers. 16-18), establishing his own au- 
thority as a witness, refers to the voice at the Transfiguration, and not to the voice at the ‘Baptism. 
§ Matt. xvii. 9; Mark ix. 9. 
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call to mind that it excluded from knowledge of the event the nine re- 
maining Apostles, besides the Mother and the nearest relatives of 
Christ. And we happen to know that it was obeyed : for says St. Luke, 
“They kept it close, and told no man in those days any of those things 
which they had seen.”* Until after the transfiguration, that is, until a 
somewhat advanced period of our Saviour’s ministry, He does not ap- 
pear to have predicted or indicated to them in any manner His own 
impending death. The full and glowing confession of Him by St. Peter 
as the Son of the living God, has all the appearance of a great pro- 
gression newly achieved in that ardent soul; and it was met accord- 
ingly by a reward in the famous announcement of Matt. xvi. 17-19. 
But this remarkable confession was not yet to be given to the world. 
For the Evangelist proceeds to say, “Then charged he his disciples 
that they should tell no man that he was Jesus the Christ.” 

No doubt the entry into Jerusalem on the day of Palms was a very 
solemn and very suggestive assumption of the character of Messiah- 
ship: but it belongs rather to the Passion than the Life: it is the be- 
ginning of the end, the opening act of the closing scene. 

If we pass on from the great events of our Lord’s personal history 
to His teachings, as recorded in His discourses and sayings by the Sy- 
noptic writers, we shall find that they, too, are remarkable for the gen- 
eral absence of direct reference to His Divinity, and, indeed, to the 
dignity of His Person altogether. 

The very first notice of our Saviour’s teaching by St. Matthew, gives 
us to understand that He began His ministry by simply echoing the 
words of the Forerunner, St. John Baptist: “ Repent: for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.”{ And when he unfolded the true meaning of 
that wide and deep word, “ Repent,” in the Sermon on the Mount, He 
asserted, indeed, His own authority as a teacher, His title to be heard, 
whatever the seeming relation of His teaching to the established tradi- 
tional lore, and to be heard without appeal: but He asserted nothing 
more. And even this was done by implication only ; not dogmatically. 
While His precepts are sustained by the assumption of authority, and 
this assumption in its turn is (so to speak) buttressed by His miracles, 
He makes as yet no separate claim to the reception or recognition of 
Himself, and He tells no tale about Himself. But for the time, He 
Himself, as apart from His sayings, is nowhere. In the weighty and 
even awful comparisons with the house upon the rock, and the house 
upon the sand, which form the climax of the discourse, the cases which 
they illustrate are those of the man who receives, and the man who does 
not receive, His sayings, not His person. It is only in the tenth chap- 
ter that we find even an allusion to the reception of Himself—“ He 
that receiveth you receiveth me: and he that receiveth me receiveth him 
that sent me.”§ And this is in an address to His disciples, not in a 
discourse to the people. ‘To them He is for the present more like what 
His ministers are now. He is a messenger, and His only present con- 
cern is about His message, His only present duty to carry and deliver 
it to those for whom it is intended. He has not yet told the multitude 
that He is the Son of God: He speaks of “your” Father, and “ thy” 





* Luke ix. 36. + Matt. xvi. 20. + Matt. iv. 17: comp. iii. 2. § Matt. x. 40. 
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Father, not, as afterwards, or elsewhere, of “my Father.”* He has 
not yet told them He is the Son of Man, in that preéminent sense which 
was to connect Him with the House of David, and to make Him the 
Heir of the promises, and the representative of the race. Yet in the 
midst of this remarkable abstention, He laid in that discourse the 
foundations of a morality far transcending the rarest and the best 
among all the rare or good of what had yet been delivered to mankind ; 
and thus He set about constructing, as it were, the strong and stable 
pedestal, on which thereafter His own glorious image might be securely 
raised, and exhibited for the worship of the world. 

St. Mark f gives an account almost verbally the same with St. Mat- 
thew’s, of the opening of our Lord’s ministry. St. Luke seems to pass 
by what they have recorded, and commences his narrative with the read- 
ing in the synagogue of Nazareth of the prophecy: “The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to 
the poor ; he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliv- 
erance to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the 
Lord.” $ On which His only comment was, “This day is this Scrip- 
ture fulfilled in your ears.” ‘This is a clear and undeniable declaration 
of His claim to be a teacher sent from God, and of certain strongly- 
marked moral results, which were to be, not the consequence only, but 
also the proof of His mission. “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because He hath appointed me” to convey the blessings before enume- 
rated. Yet here we find, not alone that He keeps silence on the suc- 
ject of His Deity, but that even for His claim to Divine sanction and 
inspiration He appeals to results. Nor was this principle less remark- 
ably exemplified in the answer which He gave to the disciples of John, 
when they asked Him (whether it was in their own name or in his need 
not now be inquired), “Art thou He that should come, or do we look for 
another?” Whereupon He replies, not by an arbitrary “se dicfo, an 
unsustained assertion of His own Messiahship: all such, as we shall 
find, He rebuked when He said, “If I bear witness of myself, my wit- 
ness is not true.” § Neither did He reply by an argument resting only 
or mainly upon the power which marked His acts, but upon a para- 
mount regard to their beneficent and loving character, upon his care for 
the lowly, and His constant war against the mass of suffering in the 
world, to hem it within narrower and yet narrower bounds. “Go and 
show John again those things which ye do hear and see: The blind re- 
ceive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the 
deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor have the Gospel preached 
to them.”|| On these premises rests the sequel: “And blessed is he, 
whosoever shall not be offended in me.” {_ Truly this was the crown of 
the Lord’s humility, that He was content in this lowly wise to solicit, 
through the assent of our understanding, the allegiance which He was 
entitled, as Creator and Master, tocommand. But in that humility did 
there not lie the wisdom of the Master Builder, who proceeded precept 





* With one exception only, near the close (Matt. vii. 21), not found in St. Luke. 
t Mark i. rs. t Luke iv, 18, 19, 21. § John v. 31. 
|| Matt. xi. 4, 5. J Matt. xi. 6. 
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upon precept, line upon line; who was minded to set, each in their 
proper place and degree, the stones of the spiritual temple, so that “the 
whole body” might be “fitly joined together and compacted by that 
which every joint supplieth, according to the effectual working in the 
measure of every part?” * 

Thus far what we seem to see is almost a total suppression of the 
personality of our Lord in His oral teaching, except upon the single 
point, which was essential to His purpose from the first, that He should 
not descend into the arena of mere argumentative dispute with adver- 
saries, but should assume authority. This claim is involved in the whole 
strain even of the Sermon on the Mount, which is couched in the lan- 
guage of command, and of inappellable assumption of His right. It is 
repeated as often as we find the words, “I say unto you.” But it 
seems, independently even of His words, to have been expressed also 
in His manner, to have been made legible in the midst of all His meek- 
ness. It is not only mentioned by St. Matthewf at the close of the 
Sermon on the Mount, but it is also recorded by St. Mark in a place 

*where that Evangelist gives not even a hint as to the matter of His 
teaching. “He entered into the synagogue and taught. And they 
were astonished at His doctrine: for He taught them as one having 
authority, and not as the Scribes.”$ Beyond telling them this of Him- 
self, we may thus far say, He told them nothing. He set a picture be- 
fore their eyes: He left them to be the judges, by the composition, the 
drawing, and the colour, from whose hand it came. 

Yet even of His work, as distinguished from His Person, He did not, 
to all eyes, exhibit the whole. ‘Though the general rule was a free ex- 
hibition by our Lord of His miraculous powers, yet, when in the case 
of the daughter of the ruler Jairus,§ He proceeded to exercise them in 
a conquest over death, only the three preferred Apostles were allowed 
to be witnesses, together with the parents of the maiden, to this exer- 
cise of His might ; the people having been put forth. On these last 
He laid the charge, “that they should tell no man what was done.” 
There was but one other occasion until close upon the end of His ca- 
reer, when He exercised a like power: namely, the case of the widow 
of Nain. 

We have now seen how in one great miracle in which He set Him- 
self against the last enemy, He had cast a veil over the exercise of 
His power, and had told it only as a man tells a secret to a few. But 
this reserve extends much farther. On the Gentile centurion, indeed, 
whose faith He so greatly commends, and whose servant He healed, 
He laid no injunction of secrecy. There was no fear that a good sol- 
dier of the Roman army would fall into the snare that beset the He- 
brew, or would clutch at the idea of a carnal or political Messiahship. 
Other considerations may have borne upon the case. The preparation 
of the centurion’s mind, it is evident, was greatly advanced ; and per- 
haps we shall be right in thinking that such an one could be trusted, 
while others could not, to make a judicious and discriminating use of 
the wonder he had seen. On the evil spirits who “believed and trem- 
bled,” we are told that He laid an injunction that they should not bear 
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witness to Him. Even the proclamation of the truth was not to pro- 
ceed from the tainted source of a rebellious will and intelligence. “And 
He healed many that were sick of divers diseases, and cast out many 
devils: and He suffered not the devils to speak, because they knew 
Him.”* Knowing Him, they knew that He was God as well as Man; 
and not even from His own lips had this truth yet proceeded in His 
popular teaching throughout the land. On men, too, He had in many 
cases laid similar commands. For example: in the first miracle record- 
ed by the first Evangelist we find these words: “ See thou tell no man: 
but go thy way, show thyself to the priest, and offer the gift that Moses 
commanded for a testimony unto them.” f 

Of course it is not meant to be asserted that our Lord’s miracles were 
generally secret. For where would have been that sad responsibility of 
Capernaum and Chorazin and Bethsaida, which gave them a place be- 
fore Sodom and Gomorrah on the awful roll of the divine judgment? 
The rule of the miracles was publicity ; but the exceptions to the rule 
are remarkable, and seem to mark out clearly the bounds within which 
they were meant to operate. Without doubt, as we know from a multi-* 
tude of passages of Scripture, not less than from the reason of the case, 
they were meant to produce in all men the conviction so well expressed 
by Nicodemus. “ Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from 
God: for no man can do these miracles that thou doest, except God be 
with him.” The purpose of the exhibition of miraculous powers 
seems to have been to produce this very conviction ; and perhaps it 
was, in the first instance, to produce nothing more. Rapidity of move- 
ment was no part of the providential design. Like the seed to which 
Christ Himself compares the Gospel, all the early stages of its life 
were to be silent and to be slow. Gradually to lay a broad basis of 
such evidence as ought through all time to satisfy the reason and the 
heart of mankind, seems to have been the object with which our Saviour 
wrought. The general, if he be a good general, and has his choice, 
will display his whole army on the battle-field, before any portion of it 
begins to fight. The hot and fierce assent of a few enthusiasts might 
doubtless have been had on easy terms: like a fire of straw, come and 
gone in a moment, and leaving neither light nor warmth behind. Are 
any startled at the idea that our Lord’s first object may have been in 
the main limited to fixing well in the minds of His hearers the belief 
in His divine mission only? Will they say in answer, that by His reply 
to the confession of Nicodemus He emphatically teaches that ruler the 
insufficiency of the belief to which that ruler had attained? For the 
answer of Christ is not a commendation or an acquiesence, but a sol- 
emn monition. “ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” § As much as to say: “It 
is not enough that you have examined my credentials, and that, approv- 
ing them, you own Meas a teacher carrying a commission from on 
high. You must accept deeper results of my mission than any you 
have yet thought of, and must give your mind and spirit to be translat- 
ed into the region of a new and better life.” Such is, I suppose, an 
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approximation to the sense of our Lord’s reply. The confession, then, 
of Nicodemus was insufficient. But so is the first step of a flight with- 
out those that are to carry us onward to the level above ; yet the laying 
well and solidly the first steps without any visible regard to those that 
are to follow, may be the way and the only way to construct a practica- 
ble and durable ascent. 

There is, however, a peculiar delicacy, if this phrase may be allowed, 
in this method of procedure adopted by the Great Teacher. Along 
with that element of superhuman power which was to establish a super- 
human origin for His mission, there was combined a certain character of 
love, of pity, of unwearying help, of tender and watchful care, which is to 
be read in the deeds of our Lord from first to last ; the only two excep- 
tions, which may have had excellent reasons of their own, being those of 
the fig-tree and the swine ; exceptions not touching the race of man. Now 
the gross and carnal temper in man is far more easily caught by power, 
than by love. Toa certain extent, then, the display of power, intended 
to show that Christ had come from God to carry us back along with Him- 
self to God, tended to counteract that very object, if it should relatively 
lower in our minds the force of the attraction of love ; if, of the two great 
functions of Deity exhibited in the miracles, the one which was more splen- 
did and imposing should eclipse the one more modest but more precious 
and more authentic. Hence, perhaps, it is, that we find a certain veil- 
ing of the power that was in Christ, by these reserves and injunctions 
of secrecy. In the rude repetition of the miracles from mouth to mouth, 
they would have fared as the picture of some great artist fares when it 
is copied at second, third, and fourth hand: the finer and deeper graces 
disappear ; the clothing of the idea disappears, and only a coarse out- 
line survives. And so it really seems as if our Saviour had desired to 
place considerable checks on the circulation of mere report concerning 
the miracles; and in lieu of its confused and bewildering echoes, to 
trust rather to each man’s seeing for himself, and then calmly reflecting 
on so much as he had seen. 

What we have thus far observed in the discourses and the miracles, 
we shall further see in what remains to survey of our Saviour’s pastoral 
career. Let us try next the Parables. It is not necessary here to dwell 
on the characteristics of this method of teaching ; to show how they 
win a way into the willing soul; how, waiving immediate and striking 
effects, they provide the means of illumination for the meditative mind 
as the sense of the allegory gradually opens on it ; how they supply the 
indolent with an excuse for his indolence, and, as if it were judicially, 
exasperate the contempt and aversion of the proud. But there is an- 
other characteristic of the Parables, which appears to be strictly ger- 
mane to the purpose of these remarks. In all of the greater ones, 
which present their subject in detail, He himself, when they are inter- 
preted, fills a much higher place than that simply of a teacher divinely 
accredited. They all shadow forth a dispensation, which, in all its 
parts, stands related to, and dependent on, a central figure ; and that 
central figure is, in every case but two, our Saviour himself. He is the 
Sower of the seed, the Owner of the vineyard, the Householder in 
whose field of wheat the enemy intermixed the tares, the Lord of the 
unforgiving servant, the Nobleman who went into a far country and 
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gave out the talents and said, “Occupy till I come ;” lastly, the Bride- 
groom among the virgins, wise and foolish. In every one of these, our 
Saviour appears in the attitude-of kingship. He rules, directs, and fur- 
nishes all; He punishes and rewards. Every one of these, when the 
sense is fully apprehended, repeats, as it were, or anticipates the pro- 
cession of the day of Palms, and asserts His title to dominion. They 
must be considered, surely, as very nearly akin, if they are not more 
than nearly akin, to declarations of His Deity. Two others there are 
which have not yet been mentioned. One is the parable of the house- 
holder, who planted a vineyard and went into a far country, and sent 
his servants to receive his share of the produce. In this parable our 
Lord is not the master, but the master’s heir, the person whose the 
vineyard is to be, and who, being sent to perform the office in which 
the other messengers had failed, is put to death by the cruel and con- 
tumacious tenants.* But this parable, if it sets forth something less 
than His kingship, also sets forth much more, and embodies the great 
mystery of His death by wicked hands. There is also the parable of 
a certain king, which made a marriage for his son:¢ a relation which 
involves far more than had commonly been expressed in the direct 
teaching. Upon the whole, then, the proposition will stand good that 
these parables differ from, and are in advance of, the general instruc- 
tion respecting the person of the Redeemer in the three Synoptic Gos- 
pels, and place Him in a rank wholly above that of a mere teacher, 
however true and holy. ‘They set forth that difference from previous 
prophets and agents of the Almighty, which has been noticed by the 
Apostle to the Hebrews, where he says that “ Moses verily was faithful 
in all his house as a servant ; but Christ as ason, over his own house.’’t 
Now, we have to sum up this branch of the inquiry with observing that, 
in that very article of instruction where the proper dignity and weight 
of the Redeemer in one of His high offices, namely, as a King, begin 
to be significantly conveyed, there is a veil interposed, as if to cast the 
scene into shadow. ‘The truth is there ; but it ceases to thrust itself 
upon the mind, and stands rather as the reward to be obtained in after- 
thought by a docile attention. 

Upon the field, then, which we are now examining, our Lord does 
not so much teach Himself, as prepare the way for the teaching of 
Himself, and act once more, though from a different point, and in a new 
relation, the part of His own forerunner. There is yet another portion 
of that field, upon which we have to cast a glance. During the brief 
course of His own ministry, our Saviour gave a commission to His 
twelve Apostles, and likewise one to the seventy disciples. Each went 
forth with a separate set of full and clear instructions. The commis- 
sion to the Twelve will be found most fully given in the tenth chapter 
of St. Matthew ; that to the Seventy in the tenth of St. Luke. In con- 
formity with what we have already seen, both are silent in respect to 
the Person of our Lord. They seem to aim at reproducing in minia- 
ture His own ministry. To the Apostles He says, “ Preach, saying, 
The kingdom of heaven is at hand. Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, 
raise the dead, cast out devils.” § To the disciples He says, “ Heal the 
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sick that are therein, and say unto them, The kingdom of God is come 
nigh unto you.”* The announcement of a society, not founded, but 
about to be founded upon earth, the obligation of the hearer to believe 
in what is announced,f the exhibition of works of relief and love, that 
love taking effect through a preternatural exercise of power,— here is 
the Gospel as it was ordered to be preached by the followers of our 
Lord during His lifetime, and before He had begun to open even to the 
Twelve the awful picture of His coming death.{ Notable indeed is 
the difference, it might almost be said the contrast, between these com- 
missions, and those which were given after the Resurrection, as they 
are related in St. Matthew, xxviii. 18-20; St. Mark, xvi. 15-18; St. 
Luke, xxiv. 45-49 ; St. John, xx. 21-23, and xxi. 15 17. In these latter 
commissions, the Person of Christ has emerged in all its grandeur, 
from the shadow to the foreground: it is His power that is given over 
to them, into Him they are to baptize, in His name they are to preach 
repentance and remission of sins. 

To sum up, then: there was a twilight before the dawn, and a dawn 
before the morning, and a morning before the day. The contrast be- 
tween the two classes of commissions, that we have just seen, receives 
its most vivid illustration on the day of Pentecost, which may perhaps 
not unfitly be termed the birthday of the Church. This contrast is 
really a proof, not of dissonances in the Divine counsels, but of an har- 
monious and adapted progression in their development, and thus of 
their essential and steady oneness of design. During our Lord’s life, 
the bulwarks of the kingdom of evil were being smitten again and again 
by constant exhibitions of His command over the seen and unseen 
worlds ; and its foundations were being sapped by the winning force of 
His benevolence and love. Even before this work approached its ripe- 
ness, He cried, in prophetic anticipation of His triumph, “I beheld 
Satan like lightning fall from heaven.”$ When He had died, and 
risen, and ascended, then the undermining process was complete: and 
the rushing noise of Pentecost|| was like the trumpet-blast about the 
walls of Jericho, when “the wall fell down flat, so that the people went 
up into the city, every man straight before him; and they took the 
city.” T 

tt is time, however, to turn to a brief consideration of the question, 
how far this representation is set aside or modified by the contents cf 
the Gospel of St. John. And here I venture on this general proposi- 
tion: that, transcendant as is the elevation, and inestimable as is the 
value of the contents, of that Gospel, it is the works of the three syn- 
optical writers, and not the Gospel of St. John, which exhibit to us, so 
far as a judgment can be formed, the ordinary and average tenour of 
our Saviour’s life, and the true picture of its daily exhibition to the 
world. Let this assertion be substantially if rudely tested by a brief 
glance at the structure of that Gospel. Of the general character, how- 
ever, of our Lord’s teaching contained in it, so much as this may, per- 
haps, be said by way of preface. It appears as if our Lord commonly 
was employed in those kinds of word and deed which, repeated in sub- 
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stance over and over again in a large number of places, and before 
great multitudes of witnesses, were to constitute the main ground of 
His appeal to the conscience of the world, and the first basis of the 
general belief in Him ; the basis, upon which all the rest was in due 


- time to be built up. But while He thus wrought from day to day and 


from place to place, He was also at times employed in sowing a seed 
which was to lie longer in the ground before the time of germination. 
Sometimes He set Himself to sow it in capable minds and willing 
hearts, like those of the Apostles, or like that of Nicodemus ; some- 
times to let it fall apart from the common beat of the chosen people, 
and where it could not be choked by their peculiar prejudices, as with 
the woman of Samaria; but also in Jerusalem itself, at least by one 
series of discourses, He was pleased to state sufficiently, in the hearing 
both of the people and of their guides, the dignity and claims of His 
Person ; so that this authentic declaration from His own lips, of the 
truths which were after the Resurrection to be developed in apostolic 
teaching, might accredit that teaching to minds that would otherwise 
have stumbled at the contrast, or would have been unable to fill the 
void between such doctrine and the common tenour of our Lord’s words 
and acts as they are given in the Synoptical Gospels. In this view, 
such parts of St. John’s Gospel, as I now refer to, may be regarded as 
the golden link between the Sermon on the mount, and the theology of 
the Apostolic Epistles. 

Though the strain of St. John’s Gospel, and of the tedching of Christ 
in it, is very even, the occasions and audiences are very different. The 
last ten chapters, or nearly one half of the whole, consist entirely of 
the narrative of the Passion and its sequel, together with discourses and 
acts wholly of the inner circle, addressed, that is to say, not to the 
world, or the adversaries of Christ, but to those whom He had elected 
to be His friends and followers. In the first two chapters nothing in 
the way of narrative is contained to distinguish His lessons here from 
those of the earlier Gospels. The third is composed of discourses to 
selected persons ; namely, to Nicodemus, and to certain disciples of the 
Baptist. When, in the fourth, our Lord spoke to the woman of Sama- 
ria, and afterwards to the people of the city, the effect produced was 
remarkably powerful and distinct. It was not only (as in the Synoptic 
Gospels) that they were astonished, or that His fame went abroad, or 
that “ they glorified God which had given such power unto men,”* or 
even that in general terms they believed on Him; they said, as St. 
Peter had said, “We know that this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of 
the world.” f But the subject matter of this our Lord’s only visit to the 
outcasts of Samaria, with whom the Jews would not hold intercourse, 
could have no effect on the general impressions concerning Him in the 
places of His ordinary travel and resort through Judea or Galilee. 

The exceptional teaching, as I would venture to call it, of our Lord 
among the Jewish people, which would materially tend to modify (by 
deepening and enlarging them) such impressions as men would natu- 
rally take from the acts and discourses of the Synoptic Gospels, is 
really contained in the six chapters from the fifth to the tenth. When 
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we examine these six chapters, we seem to find in them a kind of pro- 
gression, with a view to some special purpose. In the fifth, after the 
miracle He had performed on the cripple of Bethesda, He conveyed 
Himself away, “a multitude being in that place.” * But He declared 
‘ to the Jews, no great number of them we must suppose, in the temple, 
His Sonship, His being invested with the authority of judge over the 
world, and His claim to the promises and predictions of the Old Tes- 
tament. In the sixth, He delivered the wonderful discourse of the 
“bread of God” at Capernaum, to such of the people forming the five 
thousand of the day before as remained, and as were able to follow him 
by ship across the lake.f But a ray of light is let fall upon the general 
circumspection and graduation of our Lord’s teaching, when we learn 
that a great reaction followed this discourse, not only among the multi- 
tude, but among the disciples of our Lord. “From that time many 
of His disciples went back, and walked no more with Him.” $ Here is 
one sad and sufficient reason for the careful graduation of His course 
of teaching. He then, after a visit to Galilee, goes up to Jerusalem 
for the feast of tabernacles,§ and resumes His discourses or conversa- 
tions in the temple, to much the same general effect as in the fifth chap- 
ter. He proclaims Himself the light of the world, He dwells on His 
special relation to the Father, and He points to the lifting up of the 
Son of Man. After which, says St. John, || many believed on Him ; but 
after a little more discourse, when He had told them “ before Abraham 
was, I am,” they took up stones to cast at Him.{] Then come the ninth 
and tenth chapters, in which, having given sight to a man blind from 
his birth, He finds Himself again in conflict with the spirit of unbelief 
among the Jews. He now delivers the discourse of the tenth chapter, 
in which He is the good shepherd, and mankind are His sheep; and 
He gives them eternal life ; and this is by His Father’s ordinance ; and 
finally reaching the climax of the doctrine, He and His Father are 
one.** But mark the end, “Then the Jews took up stones again to stone 
Him.” “Therefore they sought again to take Him; but He escaped 
out of their hand, and went away again beyond Jordan.” tT 

All this portion of our Lord’s teaching, then, is profoundly charged 
with doctrine concerning His Person. It is full and large in instruc- 
tion for all times and all persons. But it seems to have been delivered 
to no great number ; perhaps, too, within a limited space of time. It 
stands in marked distinctness from the general tenour of His teaching ; 
and it stands also in contrast with that teaching as to the mode of its 
reception. It shows that, for the reception of such instruction, the field 
was not white to the harvest. The scandal and offence were doubtless 
incurred for the wisest purposes, but they seem to have been the gene- 
ral result ; while in the case of the lessons conveyed in the other Gos- 
pels, we find no such consequence ; but see there a disposition to hear 
and to give praise to God, which was a preparation, at least, for full, 
intelligent, and durable belief. Nor does it seem rash or unreasonable 
to suppose that while, with a view to completing the solid chain of tes- 
timony, it behoved our Lord, during His career, thus to bear an explicit 
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testimony to His own personal dignity and claims, and this before per- 
sons who were not already His partizans ; it also behoved that, because 
of the weakness of the flesh, and the dulness of the eye, and the slack- 
ness of the will of man, the performance of that duty should be con- 
fined within narrow limits, and that all beyond these limits should be 
reserved for a happier season. 

I have not yet noticed the most touching among all the touching and 
loving acts of Christ. It is the raising of Lazarus, recorded in the 
eleventh chapter of St. John. In this narrative we may remark a 
method of proceeding quite different from that which had been pursued 
on the occasion of raising the daughter of Jairus.* Many of the Jews 
were about Martha and Mary to comfort them concerning their brother : 
they attend the Saviour at the grave: far from repelling them, He ap- 
peals to His Father in their presence,t and renders thanks in order to 
be heard by them; the miracle is performed before their eyes, and 
many believed,¢ while some went to warn the Pharisees. But the time 
of the great offering was now hard at hand ; and it is probable, if not 
plain, that at such a time the reasons for limiting disclosure of the all- 
conquering power of Christ would cease to operate. 

It appears, then, on the whole, as respects the Person of our Lord, 
that its ordinary exhibition to ordinary hearers and spectators, was that 
of a Man engaged in the best, and holiest, and tenderest ministries, 
among all the saddest of human miseries and trials ; of One teaching 
in word, too, the best, and holiest, and tenderest lessons ; and claiming, 
unequivocally and without appeal, a Divine authority for what He said 
and did; but beyond this asserting respecting Himself nothing, and 
leaving Himself to be freely judged by the character of His words and 
deeds. 

It may be for the same reasons, or for reasons of which these form a 
part, that we find that very remarkable adjustment in the Gospels, and 
in the Gospel of St. John as well as in the synoptical writers, under 
which the kingdom of our Lord, while it is abundantly predicted, is 
nowhere explained ; and the doctrine concerning it is kept even in a 
deeper shade than the doctrine respecting the Person of Christ. John 
the Baptist had prophesied of the Christian Baptism as one differing 
from and much excelling his own: but our Lord did not renew the 
prophecy, and the baptism administered during His lifetime by His dis- 
ciples appears to have been of the same character as that of the Fore- 
runner. It seems that the minds of the Apostles themselves stood in 
need on this subject of peculiar preparation. For not even in discourse 
with them does our Lord explain the nature of His kingdom. Nay, the 
remarkable promise to St. Peter, which followed upon and sealed his 
confession of the Messiahship, was imparted fh figure, and was calcu- 
lated rather to be retained and pondered in the heart, than to convey 
immediate light to the mind ; nor was it incompatible, as we see, with 
an energetic protest from the Apostle, following immediately, against 
the coming humiliation of his Master, or with the rebuke, bordering 
upon sternness, in which that Master apprised him that he then still 
savoured of, not the things which be of God, but the things which be 
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of men. So late as in the great discourse of the Last Supper, Christ 
tells His disciples, “I have many things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now ;” and it is only in the very last stage of His adorable 
career, and when He has now put His scholars through the severest 
trial of their faith by His Death and Resurrection, that during those 
forty days before the Ascension, which once were called the great forty 
days, He dwelt among them, and “spoke of the things pertaining to 
the kingdom of God.” * 

I would presume, in this place, to make an addition to what has been 
already said of the large use of parable by our Lord as a vehicle of in- 
struction. Another leading feature in almost all the parables is the 
social and collective aspect of Christianity, incorporated in what the 
Gospels ordinarily call the Kingdom of Heaven. The parables are so 
contrived that, without explaining in detail the constitution of that king- 
dom, they familiarly impress the mind with its idea, with some scheme 
or system into which men were to be brought, so that they should habit- 
ually live in it, and that they should ultimately be judged by the laws 
appointed for its government. The kingdom as well as the kingship, 
the appointment of a new dispensation of brotherhood among men, as 
well as the supremacy of our Lord in that brotherhood, were thus, as it 
were, things sown and stored in the mind of the Apostles to abide their 
time ; like the spark laid up in ashes to await the moment when it would 
be kindled into flame. 

If the reader has patiently followed the argument to this point, it is 
now time to release him by proceeding to apply it to the case of “ Ecce 
Homo.” Supposing, then, that the Author of that work has approached 
his subject on the human side, has dealt with our Lord as with a Man, 
has exhibited to us what purport to be a human form and lineaments, 
is he therefore at once to be condemned? Certainly not at once, if it 
be true, as it seems to be true, that in this respect he has only done 
what our Lord Himself, by His ordinary and usual exhibition of Him- 
self, both did, and encouraged the common hearer of His addresses, 
and beholder of His deeds, to do. ‘The question whether this writer is 
to be discarded as an auxiliary in religious inquiry, or whether, on the 
contrary, we are his debtors for an eloquent, earnest, searching, and 
stirring “Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ,” cannot, then, 
be decided until we have considered whether his method, being one ad- 
missible in principle, is also one suited to the needs of the times in 
which we live. 

Before concluding with a few words addressed to the solution of that 
question, two observations require to be made. ‘The first is that the 
defence and apology (in the polemical sense of the word), which have 
here been offered, are of a general nature, and do not extend to the 
manner in which the task has been executed, but only to the principle 
on which the execution has been based. The language and the gen- 
eral tone must be judged on their own merits. On some points of ex- 
pression I might not care to depend ; on others I might even presume 
to differ. But to those who have dealt in broader censures I would at 
least suggest their inquiring of themselves, whether all their zeal in the 
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matter has been according to knowledge: and whether in some cases 
where we are inclined to jar with the author, the cause possibly may be 
that he has taken a wider and more adequate measure of the conditions 
of our Saviour’s humanity than we have. I will give a single, and at 
first sight it may be a rather startling, instance. In his second chapter,* 
on the Temptation, the author says :— 

“We are to conceive Him, therefore, as becoming now for the first 
time conscious of miraculous powers.” 

Such words may, at the first sight or hearing, send a chill through 
the blood of some. It is so far zow to travel back from the glory of 
His triumph and His reward, His everlasting Priesthood and govern- 
ment in heaven, to the dark and depressed career, and to the earliest 
and most depressed stages of the depressed career on earth. But if 
He did not despise the Virgin’s womb, if He lay in the cradle a wailing 
or a feeble infant, if He exhausted the years of childhood and of youth 
in submission to His Mother and to Joseph, if all that time He grew in 
wisdom as well as in stature, and was ever travelling the long stages of 
the road to a perfection by us inconceivable ; if, even when the burden 
of His great ministry was upon Him, He has Himself told us that as His 
divine power was placed in abeyance, so likewise a bound was mysteri- 
ously set upon His knowledge— what follows from all this? That there 
was accession to His mind and soul, from time to time, of what had not 
been there before: and that He was content to hold in measure, and to 
hold as a thing received, what, but for His humiliation in the flesh, was His 
without limit, and His as springing from within. And, if so, might it 
not well be, that in this crisis of the Temptation, when His normal use 
of miraculous power had not yet begun, the wicked suggestion to abuse 
it might give rise to a vivid consciousness in His mind, such as had not 
been there before? So considered, perhaps, this declaration is really 
within the limits marked out by the Sacred Text itself, when it tells us 
that Christ was straitened in spirit at the view of the baptism that He 
was to be baptized with, until it were accomplished ; and that His soul 
grew heavy and sorrowful, even unto death, as the dread image of the 
Passion came upon His nearer view. And thus the revulsion in our 
minds, upon the first perusal of such words, will have been a proof, not 
of their irreverent use, but of our too narrow acquaintance with the great 
truth of our Lord’s humanity, and will itself have been a discipline for 
which we have to thank our author. 

Is, then, his method —this alone remains to ask — suited or unsuit- 
ed to the needs of our particular day and generation? To me it ap- 
pears to be eminently suited to those needs ; and, with much deference 
to the judgment and authority of others, I will endeavour to explain the 
reason. 

The mighty change which Christ achieved in the whole frame and 
attitude of the human mind with respect to Divine things, was trans- 
mitted from age to age, not by effort and agony like His, or like the 
subordinate but kindred agency of those who were chosen by Him to 
co-operate in the great revolution. Sometimes it was, indeed, both sus- 
tained and developed by the great powers and by the faith and zeal of 
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individuals ; but in the main it passed on from age to age by traditional, 
insensible, and unconscious influences. As the ages grew, and as the 
historic no less than the social weight of Christianity rapidly accumu- 
lated, men, by no unnafural process, came to rely more and more on 
the evidence afforded by the prevalence of Christianity in the world, 
which was in truth a very great one ; less and less upon the results of 
original investigation reaching upwards to the fountain-head. The ad- 
hesion of the civil power, the weight of a clergy, the solidity and mass 
of Christian institutions, the general accommodation of law to principles 
derived from the Scripture, that very flavour of at least an historic 
Christianity which, after a long undisputed possession, pervades and 
scents the whole atmosphere of social life,— all these in ordinary times 
seem to the mass of men to be as proofs so sufficient, that to seek for 
others would be waste of time and labour. If there be unreason in this 
blind reliance, there is probably not less, but much more unreason 
shown, when the period of reaction comes, and when a credulity car- 
ried to excess is replaced in the fashion of the day by an incredulity 
that wanders and runs wild in the furthest outbreaks of extravagance: 
an incredulity, not only which argues from the narrowest premises to 
the broadest conclusions, but which, oftentimes dispensing with argu- 
ment altogether, assumes that whatever in religion has heretofore been 
believed to be true is therefore likely to be false, and exhibits a ludi- 
crous contrast between the over-weening confidence of men in their own 
faculties, and their contempt for the faculties of those out of whose loins, 
with no intervening change of species, they were born. I do not sug- 
gest that a description so broad could be justly applied to the present 
age. But it is in this direction that we have been lately tending ; and 
we have at least travelled so far upon the road as this, that the evidences 
purely traditional have lost their command (among others) over those 
large classes of minds which, in other times, before a shock was given, 
or the tide of mere fashion turned, would perhaps most steadily and 
even blindly have received them. Their minds are like what I believe 
is said of a cargo of corn on board ship. It is stowed in bulk, and in 
fair weather the vessel trims well enough ; but when there is a gale the 
mass of grain strains over to the leeward, and increases the difficulty 
and the danger, and does it this way or that mechanically, according 
to the point of the compass from which the wind may blow. 

In such a time, there is a disposition either to deny outright the authority 
which Christianity may justly claim from its long historic existence, and 
from its having borne triumphantly the strain of so many tempests, or 
else, and perhaps with more danger, silently to slight them and pass 
them by, and to live a life deprived alike of the restraints and the con- 
solations of a strong and solid belief. Under these circumstances, is it 
not the duty of the scribe rightly instructed in the things concerning 
the kingdom of God, when the old weapons cease for the moment to pen- 
etrate, that he should resort to other weapons which at the time are 
new, though in reality they are the oldest of all, and had only been laid 
aside because they were supposed to have done their work? 

Such I understand to be the position assumed by the Author of 
“Ecce Homo.” He thrusts aside with a hand certainly not too rever- 
ent,— perhaps even somewhat brisk and rough — all intermediate testi- 
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mony of whatever kind. He invites his reader to consider for the mo- 
ment all Christian tradition, all Christian institutions, all the long and 
diversified experience of the Faith in the world, as non-existent: to 
ascend with him the stream of time for more ,than eighteen hundred 
years ; and to go direct into the presence of Christ, not such as He 
now presents Himself to us bearing in His hand the long roll of His 
conquests, but such as beside the sea of Galilee, or in the synagogue of 
Capernaum, or the Temple of Jerusalem, He then offered Himself to 
the ordinary Jew, with no other arms but those of His commission and 
His character, and the character of His acts and words. ‘This is the 
journey that the attentive reader of “ Ecce Homo” has to make under 
the author’s guidance. He passes into the presence of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, and there, without any foregone conclusion, either of submission 
or of dissent, gives that heed to the words and acts of the unfriended 
Teacher, which the honest Jew would give when those words were 
spoken, and those acts were done. And what is the result? I appeal 
for the answer to the book. I appeal to a vitality, an earnestness, an 
eloquence, a power, all of them derived from the deep and overflowing 
life of the wonderous Figure which it contemplates and sets forth. Yes, 
even as to this hour 





“The world’s unwithering countenance 
Is fresh as on creation’s day,” 


so the unwithering countenance of Christ beams upon us in the-pages 
of this latest exposition of His character with the virgin freshness and 
the penetrating power that it might have presented to the view, when 
instead of being among the oldest, it was the latest birth of time. True 
of the Gospel, as it here appears to us, is that which was nobly said of 
one of its harbingers, at the time when, as measured by years, old age 
was upon him, “Its eye is not dim, nor its natural force abated.” * 

Doubtless, when we ask about results from such a work, we come to 
a question which must be settled in the last resort by the individual 
mind for itself. By argument we may, I have thought, show, that to 
approach our Lord, and to paint the sacred portrait, on the human side, 
is no unlawful process: and likewise, that when the secondary and in- 
termediate authorities are disregarded, it may be wise thus to seek at 
once for access to the presence of the Great King, and to sit among the 
the listeners at His feet. But the question of questions remains: when 
we arrive in that presence, how does it make good its claims to supreme 
majesty and supreme command? To me it appears that each page of 
the book breathes out as it proceeds what we may call an air, which 
grows musical by degrees, and which becoming more distinct even as 
it swells, takes form, as in due time we find, in the articulate conclu- 
sion, “Surely this is the Son of God: surely this is the King of Heaven.” 
‘ And they shall call his name Emmanuel, which, being interpreted is, 
God with us.” f 

So, then, through the fair gloss of His manhood, we perceive the rich 
bloom of His Divinity ; and from the author we accept his moving pre- 
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cept: “Cling to Christ, cling ever closer unto Christ.” And surely this 
we may say: if He is not now without an assailant, at least He is with- 
out arival. If He be not the Sun of righteousness, the Physician of 
souls, the Friend that gives His life for His friends, and that sticketh 
closer than a brother, the unfailing Consoler, the Constant Guide, the 
everlasting Priest and King, at least, as all must confess, there is no 
other come into His room. And we may reasonably hope to find that 
the present tendency to treat the old belief of man with a precipitate, 
shallow, and unexamining disparagement, is simply a distemper that 
infects for a time the moral atmosphere ; that is due, like plagues and 
fevers, to our previous folly and neglect ; and that when it has served 
its work of admonition and reform, will be allowed to pass away. To- 
wards this result the author of “ Ecce Homo,” if I read him right, will 
have the the consolation and the praise of having furnished an earnest, 
powerful, and original contribution. 








Translated for THe New Ec ectic from the Revue Contemporaine. 


M. THIERS, CHIEF OF THE MAJORITY. 





In politics M. Thiers is of the school of that famous philosopher who 
said: “Take good notice that noses were made to carry spectacles : 
accordingly we have spectacles.” It will soon be forty years since M. 
Thiers — he does not shrink from calling attention to it himself — has 
been professing in the French assemblies this doctrine of optimism, 
whether as minister, or as chief of the opposition: “Take notice,” says 
he to the majority, “that nations were made to maintain armies of 
1,200,000 men: accordingly they have armies of 1,200,000 men. Nations 
were manifestly crowded together into the neighbourhood of one another, 
in order to facilitate wars and interventions: accordingly we make wars 
and have interventions. The Pope has nothing to live on: it is evi- 
dently for that reason that we nourish him. He has no army: it is for 
that reason we lend him ours. The Romans were made to be governed 
after the fashion of the middle ages: they lack no feature of that kind of 
government. Civita Vecchia is on the seashore only that it may admit 
our naval squadron, of which Toulon itself is only the ample reason in 
the logic of political cause and effect. Consequently, they who have 
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advanced the proposition that all is well have uttered a folly; they 
should say, that all is for the best.” These ideas, innate with M. 
Thiers, have also been strengthened in him by his studies and his age, 
and it has not been forgotten that they were recently dealt with in a 
long, co-ordinate series of irrefragable arguments, in the memorable 
session of the 5th December, 1867. Respectfully combated by M. E. 
Ollivier, they have been patched up again by their author with extreme 
vivacity, and thrown afresh into the face of the present as a challenge - 
and defiance of the past. It was fitting, that M. Thiers, who has been 
in the course of his life the cause of so many disputes and antagonisms, 
should mark the close of his career by an ardent awakening of old 
traditions, energetically stirred up against the new, and should in this 
way worthily crown forty years of paradoxes and contradictions. 
Certainly, at no period has there been a want of those men whom 
Chateaubriand has characterised in his grand style, as those “who float 
on the gulf of time, and cry that all is lost, because the society to which 
they belonged has come to an end around them without their having 
perceived it. They refuse to believe in this disappearance. A/ways 
judging the present by the past, they apply to it the maxims of another 
age persuading themselves always that one can raise to life again that 
which is no more.” This fault of praising the past to the disparage- 
ment of the present is too inherent a trait.in human nature for us to 
venture to hope that we shall ever see its inevitable transmission from 
generation to generation come to anend. For, it is less the state of 
things in the days of his youth than his youth itself that man regrets in 
the decline of life, and it is not so much the customs and institutions of 
his earlier years that he desires to see revived, as it is his strength and 
vigor that he laments to see dying out. But, if such is the general ex- 
planation of a natural phenomenon, and if it is true in the majority of 
cases, it would still not be just to assign to this cause of physical decay 
influencing the mind, all the false and erroneous opinions which men 
belonging to the past propagate under the shelter of the past. No, 
the exception confirms the rule, and M. Thiers confirms the exception. 
As young to-day as if he were only fifty, the petulant old man appears 
under the protecting shelter of declining years. The blood flows in his 
veins with the same impetuosity, and his tongue stirs in his mouth with 
the same volubility. The passions of his twentieth year move his limbs 
and cause his eyes to sparkle. Contradiction throws his nervous sys- 
tem into agitation, and produces in him just such quiverings and stamp- 
ings as if the sun of Aix or Marseilles were still increasing his feverish 
sensitiveness. M. Thiers is agitated, M. Thiers speaks for three hours 
consecutively, M. Thiers narrates, M. Thiers reasons, M. Thiers calcu- 
lates and prophesies, M. Thiers counsels and dissuades, M. Thiers 
gives lessons in history and philosophy, M. Thiers is cheerful, is angry, 
is in a passion, is exhausted, grows feeble, makes himself hoarse, with 
the same ardor, the same conviction, the same passion, the same suc- 
cess, to-day when he is no more than simple deputy of the Seine, as in 
the happy days when he presided in the council of ministers, under the 
reign of good King Louis Philippe. M. Thiers has neither grown old 
nor bent, he is active and erect. All his senses possess thc same acute- 
ness as in youth ; his sight, his hearing, his voice are as penetrating. 
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His understanding is as large, his memory as vast, his learning as sure 
and as ready, and in fine his authority as weighty as in the most glori- 
ous periods of his life as statesman. M. Thiers then is not one of those 
who “float on the gulf of time”; he does not float like a waif upon the 
vast gulf by which the monarchy of his choice and the republic he had 
adopted were swallowed up; no, he swims with strength, with con- 
sciousness, and it is deliberately, voluntarily, and energetically that he 
re-ascends the stream of events and battles against that clearing away 
of the old world, which bears away with it the entire system of ideas, 
institutions, and prejudices which eighteen centuries of efforts had suc- 
ceeded in raising as a dike against the onsets of liberty. An engineer 
undone in the coming about of that catastrophe, he opposes to this 
enormous power of progress and of human transformation the resources 
and calculations and superannuated axioms of his empirical cabal. He 
invokes the laws of mechanics, of equilibrium, to his aid, and makes 
his protest against facts with all the weight of principles to sustain him. 
“That is impossible,” cries he, like the doctor in the great Moliére’s 
play, Moliére to whom we must always go when we are analysing human 
weaknesses. “That is impossible. Hippocrates says that diseases of 
this kind reach their termination only on the fourteenth or twenty-first 
day ; and it only six days he has been sick.” There to be sure are the 
principles ; but, as Lisette says, “it is not the less true that the coach- 
man is dead.” Just so does M. Thiers: without cessation he brings 
his true principles to bear on the subject. Be itso! But it is not the 
less true that the past is dead. 

M. Thiers is a man of the past, and this not through weakness or 
enfeeblement of his powers, but by the natural tendency and habit of 
his mind. He is an optimist in the sense of Voltaire’s philosopher, a 
critical optimist referring everything to himself, and supposing only that 
the presidency of the council had no other end to answer in the frame- 
work of government than to be occupied by him, and that nations ex- 
isted only in order that there might be ministers of foreign affairs. Ego- 
tist and conservative, M. Thiers criticises and censures what he him- 
self hurts, but he is willingly the apologist of what hurts others. Every 
change which does not advantage him seems to him an outrage. 

He makes his opposition personal in every case that is personal in 
its nature ; and, if he undertakes the defence of the temporal power of 
the Pope, it is because he is well persuaded that he could never exer- 
cise it himself. This personality pervading his whole nature, physical 
and intellectual, influences all his thoughts and all his opinions. Not 
only does M. Thiers overawe himself, but he overawes his views also. 
He does not reason, he wills that reason is on his side. His will holds 
him fast in spite of conviction. He believes less than he asserts. He 
tyrannises over history by permitting it only one interpretation, his own. 
He tyrannises over politics by imposing upon it one direction, his own. 
He stretches over everything his intellectual despotism, and can no 
longer consent to that being touched which has once been touched by 
him. It is thus that he has wholly monopolised the past, its manners 
and customs, its administration and diplomacy, its tactics and strategy, 
making it so exclusively his own property, that it is, as it were, assimi- 
lated with him, and he has become its representative in all its forms. All 
that study can give, M. Thiers has acquired. He is a man of study. 
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Now, all learning is in its nature conservative, that is to say, those 
who are its depositaries soon become its jealous possessors. They 
keep good watch around their treasure, and drive away indifferently 
friends and enemies, or rather they see only enemies in those who ap- 
proach it. Discoverer and revolutionist are all one to their minds. The 
French Revolution is only an immense discovery. To see in politics 
nothing but a scientific theory, with absolute principles requiring inva- 
riable applications, is to play the part of a scholar, not of a states- 
man; is to devote oneself in advance to all the weaknesses, all the 
scruples, all the timid mistrusts, all the egotistical alarms, all the barren 
pangs, all the forlorn and pitiful oppositions of the scholar in conflict 
_ with the innovator, the revealer of new principles, who throws the light 
of a single ray of his genius on the secular lie of false experience. The 
scholar of politics will not be more exempt than the scholar of science 
from this blind and stubborn obstinacy which attaches the old mathe- 
matician so strongly to his old formulas, the old botanist, the old phys- 
iologist, and the old chemist, to their old classifications. One does not 
readily resign himself to the abdication in one moment of a right of 
conquest based upon long years of labor. It is only as an exception 
to general laws that certain eminent intellects put the emulation of pro- 
gressive science in a higher rank than the stationary reputation of ac- 
quired studies. It is only as an exception that they are seen consenting to 
aim at perfecting themselves, and even changing their views altogether 
in the sole interest of truth. They are rare, these men who allow them- 
selves to be carried away by a movement which they have not caused, 
and who resolutely follow those who have outstripped them, having no 
other motive principle than to catch up with them, and rejecting as un- 
worthy of themselves the idea of checking the progress of those they 
seek to overtake. The larger number, reaching their aim by routine, 
maintain their position by routine at every cost, with the energy of des- 
peration, with the hatred of rivalry, and the rage of conscious inferior- 
ity. It is not only the martyrology of discoverers that can be cited in 
support of this painful observation: we may summon as witnesses the 
more numerous and more modest band of all those who have striven to 
push their furrow a little further and a little deeper than their predeces- 
sors, who have found the pathway of progress before them obstructed 
by the proud immobility of their forerunners. M. Thiers is a scholar 
of politics. March in rear of him, if you choose, but do not precede 
him, and do not draw too near him. He has forty years of reading to 
oppose to you. By what right do you, who have only ten or twenty 
years of meditations and reflections to put in the balance, venture to 
oppose your ideas as counterpoises to his recollections? With what 
disdain will he not receive your philosophical trumpery and your mo- 
dern theories of international law? It is a long time since he took the 
chair of this department ; would you pretend to teach anything to him, 
who has himself been teaching half a century? He gathers disciples 
still, but it is long since he would take a master. He gives lessons, but 
he receives none. Back! he is the scholar, and you are the discov- 
erer; he is the optimist, and you are the revolutionist ; he is the past, 
and you are the future ; he is science, and you are new ideas. 

Thus M. Thiers is far more a scholar, a schoolmaster in politics, than 
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a true statesman. He sees in politics only a science already complete, 
already co-ordinated, the extent of which he measures by what he knows 
of it himself. He declares it reduced to fixed laws and stationary, be- 
cause it does not please him that anything more should be added to it, 
or that it should be changed in any way. Instead of reducing it to 
what it really is, that is to say,a series of practical ideas, he persists in 
overcharging it, complicating it, and representing it as a protocol of ab- 
stract maxims. If a solution is asked, he lays down principles ; if an 
application is sought for, he lays down principles, and what principles ! 
“One does not,” says he, “of his own accord and voluntarily create at 
his very doors a State of twenty-five millions of men... . . One does 
not commit such a blunder as this.” That is what he says of Italy. He 
would say as much of Germany, with a simple variation in the figures: 
Germany will represent forty millions. All his political creed is there ; 
it all lies entirely within the four rules of arithmetic. His threatenings 
are formidable sums in addition. If you follow this course, cries he, 
the world is lost; there will be two immense States on the continent ! 
The one of seventy millions, and the other of one hundred and twenty 
mitlions of men. His hopes are sums in subtraction and division. 
Italy is a dividend, the quotient for which he regrets he cannot find ex- 
actly in his dear little States. His perceptions have the dignity of an 
elementary problem, of a rule of three or of proportion: given, 250 
millions of men, a piece of ground with a superficial extent of 4,000 
kilometres square, and twenty royal houses ; question, what will be the 
share of each of these houses in men and territory? Question also: in 
what proportions will it be permitted to one or more of these houses to 
adjudge themselves by right of conquest a certain number of the shares 
appertaining to their neighbours, within what limits ought the ambitions 
and appetites of these noble houses to be restricted by the others, or 
rather to what degree of augmentation ought these to attain, in order to 
maintain, even in spite of all right, all justice, all lawfulness, all moral- 
ity, and all generosity, the equilibrium of a numerical weight by the 
application of forces as nearly equal as possible to the different quar- 
ters of the European plateau ? 

Such is the political principle of balance of power, the politics of 
rival States, politics exclusively European, elaborated in the Zestaments 
of Richelieu and Alberoni, in the Zconomies royales of Sully, in the 
Mémoires du chevalier Temple, and du Baron de Torcy, and in the politi- 
cal or diplomatic writings at large of the last two centuries. This is 
the politics of science, the politics of history; the house of Austria 
takes a century to elevate itself; it rules in the North, in the South, and 
in the East; it is Charles the Fifth ; then it wanes, it declines, and 
falls ; it is now the house of France that rises, it is Louis the Fourteenth. 
It is go-and-come with them, an alternation from high to low, a com- 
bined movement of ascent and descent which works on a central pul- 
ley, the cord of which is in the hands of a few great men successively. 
It is now Louis XI., now Henry IV., now Charles XII., now Frederick , 
II., now Peter the Great. The image of this political principle is that 
of a balance, the scales of which are loaded with provinces, and where 
the preponderance is acquired by means of conquests. The treaties 
are market bargains, and the countries are only articles of property. 
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The inhabitants are accessaries who follow their principal, as a forester 
follows a hunting forest into the hands of a new purchaser. The sov- 
ereigns are only proprietors on a grand scale. It is feudalism in 
huge proportions, extended from limited fiefs to the vastest territories. 
It is the rebound of the internal organisation of nations, which makes 
itself felt in their external relations. But it is also the permanent de- 
monstration which history gives of a truth always confirmed by the most 
varied experiences, that the science of politics is one for all nations, and 
that the maxims which belong to it with one nation apply to it in the 
case of all others. Thus, whatever M. Thiers may have said on this 
subject, and however he may have jested touching “ territorial disinter- 
estedness of the Revolution,” saying that “after having proclaimed the 
rights of the human race, it had taken the boundary line of the Rhine,” 
and however well this epigram of his may have been rewarded by “ap- 
proving laughter,” the demonstration of which we have spoken was 
continued under the republican system, and from the day when the 
rights of man and his liberty were recognised and proclaimed within 
the State, the external policy was immediately formulated in these 
terms: 

Art. 1. (titre xiii)—The French Republic will take up arms oe to 
maintain its liberty, to keep safe its territory, and to defend its allies. 

Art. 2.—It solemnly renounces the annexation to its territory of a 
foreign country, except with the consent of the majority of the inhabi- 
tants freely expressed, etc. 

This then is the foreign policy of a free country. Has not the policy 
of conquest, on the other hand, the natural result for the home country 
of producing despotism? Has not that hybrid and hesitating policy, 
which is neither liberty nor despotism, and which has been practised in 
France since 1815, had for its result, in the case of the nations which 
are our nearest neighbours, the creation of ill-defined relations between 
us, which have had no other effect than the overturning of international 
law in Europe, in permitting the violation of all the clauses of the trea- 
ties of 1815 successively, and in replacing them by other treaties viola- 
ted in their turn, in this way leaving no more any solid basis for the law 
of nations, and no guaranty for the work of diplomacy? Thus then it 
must be concluded that there is between the home and foreign rela- 
tions of the people an indissoluble connection, and that every modifica- 
tion brought about in the one draws with it a like change in the other. 
Since the feudal system at home, drawing with it a foreign feudal pol- 
icy, disappeared in 1789, how can M. Thiers, who accepts the whole of 
the revolution boldly, repudiate its first and most important conse- 
quence, sustain still the politics of history, of feudalism, of learning, of 
the past, invoke as a right of France the right to intervene in foreign 
affairs, and reclaim its exercise in the name of patriotism and of national 
feeling ? 

This would result in a deplorable confusion, which would tend to 
nothing less than to cause to be denied to true patriotism its fairest and 
noblest principles! How, is it to the republicans of 1792 and 1793, to 
the nation all armed to a man against the European coalition, and by 
themselves holding in check for two years, by land and sea, all the 
allied forces of England, Prussia, and Austria —is it to the soldiers of 
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the fourteen armies of the Republic, is it to these heroes, these sublime 
patriots, whose valiant history M. Thiers himself, with a renown well 
known, has recounted, that he would address to-day the reproach of 
not having been Frenchmen, and of not having transmitted to their 
descendants the purest traditions of national honor! And when these 
men, who, in the day of the defence of their country, made a rampart of 
their bodies for their institutions and their liberty from one end of 
France to the other, have themselves declared that they know no other 
patriotism than that of the “safe-keeping of territory,” you would seek 
to substitute for the idea which they have formed of it, and which they 
who acted upon the idea have bequeathed to us, an interpretation after 
your own notion, and you come to us, saying: you are not Frenchmen. 
Because in this day the patriotism of others appears to us as sacred, as 
respectable, as that of our fathers was dear to them ; because faithful 
to our traditions we remember that, before one’s native land can be de- 
livered it must needs have been first acquired ; because we sustain at 
this day with all the powers of our minds and all the wishes of our souls 
the original law of nations against you and your’s, who recognise no 
other legitimacy than that of the divine right of kings ; because we 
prefer that our country should play the generous and noble part which 
your opponent so eloquently assigns her, rather than that which you in 
your ambitious error trace out for her ; because of these things, we are 
not to be Frenchmen! Ah! we do not forget, Monsieur Thiers, that 
you take a pleasur@in flattering with your plausible words the delicate 
thread of patriotism, that it is one of the regular modes in which you 
‘employ your talents, and that you were not long ago styled “the Béran- 
ger of the ¢ribune”! We do not forget that you are the orator of war- 
like utterances that come in as regularly as the refrain of a song, and 
that your sounding apostrophes should have for us only the value of an 
oratorical specimen! Besides, what should we think of a man, who 
styling himself a child of ’89, would yet repudiate its most glorious 
achievement, that of universal civilisation by the idea of right and of 
liberty — of a man who, recognising the inborn rights of the individual, 
would yet refuse to recognise the same rights as rights of the mass, who 
would deny to the nation what he grants to the citizen, and who, doing 
reverence to the rights of the man, would enter his protest against the 
rights of humanity ! 

We may, now, borrowing from M. Thiers one of his favorite formulas, 
put him to trial thus: In the name of the sons of ’89, whose identical 
sentiments you have professed to utter in your public addresses, and 
whose true interests you have professed to be seeking, we defy you to 
prove that a single one of your irrefragable arguments does not rest its 
foundations upon a double confusion of words and ideas. What you 
call patriotism is merely the principle of intervention; what you call 
the right of France is the principle of intervention. Now, from the 
patriotic point of view, as well as from that of international law, the 
Revolution has, in advance and formally, repudiated the interpretation 
given by you as the exponent of balance-of-power principles. 

It has itself defined what it means by patriotism. It sought thus to 
put an end to these jealous rivalries between house and house, in which 
the interests of nations go for nothing, in which their consent, their will, 
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and their aspirations are considered as mere nullities in those culcula- 
tions for selling the balance of power and division of territory which 
seems to you so admirable. It has put an end to those artificial crea- 
tions of the great States, established solely to gratify the ambition of a 
master, emperor, or king. It has solemnly proclaimed that right of the 
nations, which you (nobody knows by what authority) declare to be 
“pretended,” that right to political existence, with all its desires, all its 
emotions, all its hopes, and ail its activities. To-day, the nations live, 
think, love or hate, move forward, and direct their own movements. 
And what is it you would oppose to this great feature of our age, to this 
emancipation according to the ways of eternal justice, to this triumph 
of the revolutionary idea? What obstacle would you venture to raise 
against it? In whose name would you presume to arrest its course? In 
the name, in the name of your own opinion, and nothing else! The 
whole secret of your reasonings — is it not to be found in that unlucky 
phrase which your emotion forced from you on the roth December: 
“Consider then that in reasoning thus,” said you to M. Emile Ollivier, 
“you disarm France, that there is not a minister of foreign affairs who can 
then write a despatch, for a pretended wish capriciously expressed by the 
people, and in most cases given the lie to the next day, will be enough 
to change the face of the earth! But, gentlemen, in that event politics be- 
come no longer possible.” (Assent expressed from the majority of the 
benches). 

No certainly, politics become no longer possible inthe sense in which. 
you use the word, and in spite of the assent of the majority, you will 
never bring about a state of things in which there will be an instant’s - 
hesitation about the wish of a people, however capricious it may appear 
to you, and in which that singular consideration of a minister of foreign 
affairs being embarrassed in drawing up his despatches will present 
itself. How! is this an argument? And is it M. Thiers who brings it 
forward? M. Thiers, who finds the principle of nationalities “puerile”! 
But, with whatever railleries you have run down this principle which 
displeases you, with whatever exaggeration you have sought to push it 
to ridiculous results, whatever you have done of this sort, never has it 
led to so strange a conclusion as that which you deduce from the con- 
trary principle. 

According to you, Germany and Italy ought to renounce their free 
system of laws and their independence ; they ought to stifle in their 
bosoms the national sentiment and patriotism; they ought to force 
down their instincts towards liberty and their tendencies towards union, 
abjure their traditions of race and customs, and silence that sentiment 
of sympathy and affection which as powerfully draws families of the 
same race to one another, as the contrary cause implacably divides 
them, and which has its source in the community of the same primitive 
origin! And why? In order that politics may be possible, in order 
that all the lessons you have taken, in your books or in your inter- 
course with the masters of the science in former days, may continue to 
avail you and to furnish you with normal solutions of its problems, in 
order that you may be able to make up your despatches at your ease 
for your ambassadors, that nothing may be changed in the old forms 
among your excellencies, in order that to the end of time the tradition- 
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al rules of composition for the Green and Yellow Books may be respect- 
ed, and that everything in the first class row of the diplomatic world 
may be continued in the best possible condition! Thus, you are an 
optimist: that fact is incontestible ; and you are persuaded even to the 
point of emotion, convinced even to the point of passion, that nations 
are very certainly made for governments, and above all for Royal Hou- 
ses, and that from the day when this worthy maxim shall prevail no 
more, there will be no longer any politics! And this is your supreme 
threat! And such are the reasons you declare to be irrefragable! 
These are the truths you hold to be so important that you defy us to 
contradict them! And it is to such demonstrations that you consecrate 
your talent, that you waste your powers! And it is for the triumph of 
these ideas that you display, before an assemblage sent up by universal 
suffrage, all the prestige of your personal qualities! And it is this 
style of argumentation that you try to impose upon our consciences, 
with the authority of your name and the despotic energy of your word! 
It is this sort of thing in fine that you call the true principles on this 
subject ! 

But, if we may be permitted still to recur to one of your expressions, 
we would say after your example: All is error in your discourses, live- - 
ly and compact as they are ; error in the interpretation which you give 
of facts, error in the use which you make of words. You pretend to 
see in these grand unions of Italian and German races respectively 
only a series of acquisitions by an ambitious monarch and an ambi- 
tious minister! You embody them in Victor Emmanuel and in M. 
Bismarck, and you seek to arouse our national self-love by pointing 
them out as only fortunate acquirers of dominion on every side of us! 
You keep silence, or rather you make only disdainful allusions, about 
the rights of the German and Italian nations. And yet—you better 
than any one know it —the aspiration towards unity of these two coun- 
tries is the history of centuries! When you yourself point us to Victor 
Emmanuel, that unfortunate king, alone and abandoned by all in his 
palace at Florence, no longer daring to return to Turin in his native 
land, where his statue has been shattered, what else are you doing than 
affirming in its integrity the principle of Italian nationality, and what 
more complete proof can you give of the fact that the house of Savoy is 
playing an accessary part in that great work! Is it then this insatiable 
acquirer of new dominion who has “raised”, as you express it, a force 
of twenty-five millions of men at our doors? Look at him, obscured, 
repressed, misconceived, injured by his people, without power and with- 
out prestige, retired and almost a fugitive! Is it not true that the ac- 
quisitions of such a conqueror would be fairly put in question, if, as you 
affirm, nationality were merely an empty word, and if the law of might 
could still prevail, as in the times of your preferences, and suffice to 
sustain alone the structure of an organisation built up by violence ! 
No, recognise rather this fact, that there is something else in move- 
ments towards unity, something else besides the narrow and retrograde 
movement which you assign them ; there is patriotism, there is nation- 
ality, there is that sympathy of feelings, that energetic will, that immo- 
veable resolution of which the echoes from the Italian Parliament bring 
us every day the uniform and persistent expression ! 
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Thus, not only are your principles false, in that, though a son of the 
Revolution, addressing yourself to sons of the Revolution, you an- 
nounce propositions which are absolutely reactionary, and in that you 
speciously seek to make them flow from those great modern truths of 
which they are a flagrant contradiction, but, more than this, they are 
still inadequate to the explanation of those moral and national revolu- 
tions to which you desire to adapt them. Thus you mislead public 
opinion in discovering to it, as active and efficacious, machinery of 
Macchiavellian politics henceforth utterly useless, and on the other 
hand you misconceive the real power of your age, the only one worth 
considering, the will of the nations. It is then you, who in professing 
these false doctrines have merited the reproach which you have ad- 
dressed to your eloquent adversary; M. Emile Ollivier. You have per- 
verted the politics of your country. You have abjured the Revolution, 
or, what is a still graver offence, you have misled its adherents. You 
have placed under its charge a responsibility which it would not have 
accepted. It is in the name of the liberty and the toleration proclaim- 
ed by it, that you have pleaded the cause of despotism and intolerance. 
You have developed in your discourses the most dangerous of sophisms, 
the liberty of despotism, for you have not shrunk from placing under 
the protection of the principles of ’89 the temporal power of the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff, who in the very least of his acts, could not stir himself 
without violating at once all the most essential rights of the man and 
the citizen. You have made the Revolution the accomplice of a trans- 
action which dishonors it, in making it a party in the enslavement of 
the Romans. From the historical point of view, you have confounded 
totally diverse periods ; from the political, you have ignored causes and 
movements ; from the moral, you have misconceived the intentions and 
degraded the sentiments of the true apostles of patriotism and liberty. 
Whatever admiration one may have then for the vigor of your talents, 
whatever deference one may owe to your person, it must be admitted 
that the application which you have made to modern politics of the 
maxims of ancient politics, urging you to the most painful and fatal er- 
rors, has led you uniformly to the worst of conclusions, war! Already, 
your imprudent words are bearing their fruits, and irritated Italy replies 
to-day by the 201 majority votes of its Parliament to the vote of provo- 
cation into which you have enticed the French Assembly. 

To the Jever / of which you have been the instigator, it opposes the 
perseverance of its patriotism. It affirms once more that sentiment of 
its nationality, which has nothing to borrow from your science, which 
has the fountain of its strength in itself, and which is not the less the 
most active and undeniable element of modern politics, for its not be- 
ing conformed to any of your preconceived combinations: and if any- 
thing here below merits that ambitious epithet of “irrefragable,” with 
with which you have graced your fallacious deductions, it is surely no- 
thing else than the wish of a people and the will of a nation. It is a 
teaching that you will find neither in books nor in diplomatic despatch- 
es, but the truth of which is deeply inscribed in the hearts of all those 
who know how to keep from confounding the true voice of patriotism 
with the exciting sounds of military music. 

Louis Li£vIn. 
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PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. 





CHAPTER XII 


AUTUMNAL PROSPECTS. 


THE session went on very calmly after the opening battle which ousted 
Lord De Terrier and sent Mr. Mildmay back to the Treasury,— so 
calmly that Phineas Finn was unconsciously disappointed, as lacking 
that excitement of contest to which he had been introduced in the first 
days of his parliamentary career. From time to time certain waspish 
attacks were made by Mr. Daubeny, now on this Secretary of State and 
now on that ; but they were felt by both parties to mean nothing ; and 
as no great measure was brought forward, nothing which would serve 
by the magnitude of its interests to divide the liberal side of the House 
into fractions, Mr. Mildmay’s Cabinet was allowed to hold its own in 
comparative peace and quiet. It was now July — the middle of July,— 
and the member for Loughshane had not yet addressed the House. 
How often he had meditated doing so; how he had composed his 
speeches walking round the Park on his way down to the House ; how 
he got his subjects up,— only to find on hearing them discussed that he 
really knew little or nothing about them ; how he had his arguments 
and almost his very words taken out of his mouth by some other mem- 
ber ; and lastly, how he had actually been deterred from getting upon 
his legs by a certain tremour of blood round his heart When the mo- 
ment for rising had come,— of all this he never said a word to any man. 
Since that last journey to county Mayo, Laurence Fitzgibbon had been 
his most intimate friend, but he said nothing of all this even to Lau- 
rence Fitzgibbon. To his other friend, Lady Laura Standish, he did 
explain something of his feelings, not absolutely describing to her the 
extent of hindrance to which his modesty had subjected him, but letting 
her know that he had his qualms as well as his aspirations. But as 
Lady Laura always recommended patience, and more than once expres- 
sed her opinion that a young member would be better to sit in silence 
at least for one session, he was not driven to the mortification of feeling 
that he was incurring her contempt by his bashfulness. As regarded 
the men among whom he lived, I think he was almost annoyed at find- 
ing that no one seemed to expect that he should speak. Barrington 
Erle, when he had first talked of sending Phineas down to Loughshane, 
had predicted for him all manner of parliamentary successes, and had 
expressed the warmest admiration of the manner in which Phineas had 
discussed this or that subject at the Union. “We have not above one 
or two men in the House who can do that kind of thing,” Barrington 
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Frle had once said. But now no allusions whatever were made to his 
powers of speech, and Phineas in his modest moments began to be 
more amazed than ever that he should find himself seated. in that 
chamber. 

To the forms and technicalities of parliamentary business he did 
give close attention, and was unremitting in his attendance. On one 
or two occasions he ventured to ask a question of the Speaker, and as 
the words of experience fell into his ears, he would tell himself that 
he was going through his education,— that he was learning to be a 
working member, and perhaps to be a statesman. But his regrets 
with reference to Mr. Low and the dingy chambers in Old Square 
were very frequent ; and had it been possible for him to undo all that 
he had done, he would often have abandoned to some one else the 
honour of representing the electors of Loughshane. 

But he was supported in all his difficulties by the kindness of his 
friend, Lady Laura Standish. He was often in the House in Portman 
Square, and was always received with cordiality,— and, as he thought, 
almost with affection. She would sit and talk to him, sometimes say- 
ing a word about her brother and sometimes about her father, as 
though there were more between them than the casual intimacy of 
London acquaintance. And in Portman Square he had been intro- 
duced to Miss Effingham, and had found Miss Effingham to be — very 
nice. Miss Effingham had quite taken to him, and he had danced 
with her at two or three parties, talking always, as he did so, about 
Lady Laura Standish. 

“T declare, Laura, I think your friend Mr. Finn is in love with you,” 
Violet said to Lady Laura one night. 

“T don’t think that. He is fond of me, and so am I of him. He is 
so honest, and so naive without being awkward! And then he is un- 
doubtedly clever.” 

“ And so uncommonly handsome,” said Violet. 

“T don’t know that that makes much difference,” said Lady Laura. 

“T think it does if a man looks like a gentleman as well.” 

“Mr. Finn certainly looks like a gentleman,” said Lady Laura. 

“ And no doubt is one,” said Violet. “I wonder whether he has got 
any money.” 

“Not a penny, I should say.” 

“ How does such a man manage to live? There are so many men 
like that, and they are always mysteries to me. I suppose he’ll have 
to marry an heiress.” 

“Whoever gets him will not have a bad husband,” said Lady Laura 
Standish. 

Phineas during the summer had very often met Mr. Kennedy. They 
sat on the same side of the House, they belonged to the same club, 
they dined together more than once in Portman Square, and on one 
occasion Phineas had accepted an invitation to dinner sent to him by 
Mr. Kennedy himself. “A slower affair I never saw in my life,” he 
said afterwards to Laurence Fitzgibbon. “Though there were two 
or three men there who talk everywhere else, they could not talk at 
his table.” “ He gave you good wine, I should say,” said Fitzgibbon, 
“and let me tell you that that covers a multitude of sins.” In spite, 
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however, of all these opportunities for intimacy, now, nearly at the 
end of the session, Phineas had hardly spoken a dozen words to Mr. 
Kennedy, and really knew nothing whatsoever of the man, as one 
friend,— or even as one acquaintance knows another. Lady Laura 
had desired him to be on good terms with Mr. Kennedy, and for that 
reason he had dined with him. Nevertheless he disliked Mr. Kennedy, 
and felt quite sure that Mr. Kennedy disiiked him. He was therefore 
rather surprised when he received the following note :— 


“ Albany, Z 3, July 17, 186—. 
“My DEAR Mr. FINN, ° : 

“T shall have some friends at Loughlinter next month, and should be very 
glad if you will join us. I will name the 16th August. I don’t know whether you 
shoot, but there are grouse and deer. 

“ Yours truly, 
“ ROBERT KENNEDY.” 


What was he todo? He had already began to feel rather uncom- 
fortable at the prospect of being separated from all his new friends as 
soon as the session should be over. Laurence Fitzgibbon had asked 
him to make another visit to County Mayo, but that he had declined. 
Lady Laura had said something to him about going abroad with her 
brother, and since that there had sprung up a sort of intimacy 
between him and Lord Chiltern; but nothing had been fixed about 
this foreign trip, and there were pecuniary objections to it which put it 
almost out of his power. The Christmas holidays he would of course 
pass with his family at Killaloe, but he hardly liked the idea of hurry- 
ing off to Killaloe immediately the session should be over. Everybody 
around him seemed to be looking forward to pleasant leisure doings in 
the country. Men talked about grouse, and of the ladies at the houses 
to which they were going and of the people whom they were to meet. 
Lady Laura had said nothing of her own movements for the early 
autumn, and no invitation had come to him to go to the Earl’s country 
house. He had already felt that every one would depart and that he 
would be left,— and this had made him uncomfortable. What was he 
to do with the invitation from Mr. Kennedy? He disliked the man, 
and had told himself half a dozen times that he despised him. Of 
course he must refuse it. Even for the sake of the scenery, and the 
grouse, and the pleasant party, and the feeling that going to Loughlin- 
ter in August would be the proper sort of thing to do, he must refuse 
it! But it occurred to him at last that he would call in Portman 
Square before he wrote his note. 

“ Of course you will go,” said Lady Laura, in her most decided tone. 

“ And why?” 

“Tn the first place it is civil in him to ask you, and why should you 
be uncivil in return ?” 

“ There is nothing uncivil in not accepting a man’s invitation,” said 
Phineas. 

“We are going,” said Lady Laura, “and I can only say that I shall 
be disappointed if you do not go too. Both Mr. Gresham and Mr. 
Monk will be there, and I believe they have never stayed together in 
the same house before. I have no doubt there are a dozen men on 
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your side of the House who would give their eyes to be there. Of 
course you will go.” 

Of course he did go. The note accepting Mr. Kennedy’s invitation 
was written at the Reform Club within a quarter of an hour of his leav- 
ing Portman Square. He was very careful in writing to be not more 
familiar or more civil than Mr. Kennedy had been to himself, and then 
he signed himself “ Yours truly, Phineas Finn.” But another proposi- 
tion was made to him, and a most charming proposition, during the few 
minutes that he remained in Portman Square. “I am so glad,” said 
Lady Laura, “ because I can now ask you to run down to us at Saulsby 
for a couple of days on your way to Loughlinter. Till this was fixed I 
couldn’t ask you to come all the way to Saulsby for two days ; and 
there won’t be room for more between our leaving London and starting 
to Loughlinter.” Phineas swore that he would have gone if it had 
been but for one hour, and if Saulsby had been twice the distance. 
“Very well ; come on the 13th and go on the 15th. You must go on 
the 15th, unless you choose to stay with the housekeeper. And remem- 
ber, Mr. Finn, we have got no grouse at Saulsby.” Phineas declared 
that he did not care a straw for grouse. 

There was another little occurrence which happened before Phineas 
left London, and which was not altogether so charming as his prospects 
at Saulsby and Loughlinter. Early in August, when the session was 
still incomplete, he dined with Laurence Fitzgibbon at the Reform Club. 
Laurence had specially invited him to do so, and made very much of 
him on the occasion. “ By George, my dear fellow,” Laurence said _ to 
him that morning, “nothing has happened to me this session that has 
given me so much pleasure as your being in the House. Of course 
there are fellows with whom one is very intimate and of whom one is 
very fond,—and all that sort of thing. But most of these Englishmen 
on our side are such cold fellows ; or else they are like Ratler and Bar- 
rington Erle, thinking of nothing but politics. And then as to our own 
men,—there are so many of them one can hardly trust! That’s the 
truth of it. Your being in the House has been sucha comfort to me!” 
Phineas, who really liked his friend Laurence, expressed himself very 
warmly in answer to this, and became affectionate, and made sundry 
protestations of friendship which were perfectly sincere. Their sin- 
cerity was tested after dinner, when Fitzgibbon, as they two were seated 
on a sofa in the corner of the smoking-room, asked Phineas to put his 
name to the back of a bill for two hundred and fifty pounds at six 
months’ date. 

“But, my dear Laurence,” said Phineas, “two hundred and fifty 
pounds is a sum of money utterly beyond my reach.” 

“ Exactly, my dear boy, and that’s why I have come to you. D’ye 
think I'd have asked anybody who by any impossibility might have been 
made to pay anything for me?” 

“ But what’s the use of it then?” 

“ All the use in the world. It’s for me to judge of the use, you know. 
Why, d’ye think I’d ask it if it wasn’t of use? I'll make it of use, my 
boy. And take my word, you'll never hear about it again. It’s just a 
forestalling of my salary ; that’s all. I wouldn’t doit till I saw that we 
were at least safe for six months to come.” Then Phineas Finn with 
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many misgivings, with much inward hatred of himself for his own 
weakness, did put his name on the back of the bill which Laurence 
Fitzgibbon had prepared for his signature. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
SAULSBY WOOD. 


**So you won’t come to Moydrum again?” said Laurence Fitzgibbon 
to his friend. 

“Not this autumn, Laurence. Your father would think that I want 
to live there.” 

“ Bedad, it’s my father would be glad to see you,— and the oftener 
the better.” 

“The fact is, my time is filled up.” 

“You're not going to be one of the party at Loughlinter ?” 

“T believe Iam. Kennedy asked me, and people seem to think that 
everybody is to do what he bids them.” 

“T should think so too. I wish he had asked me. I should have 
thought it as good as a promise of an under-secretaryship. All the 
Cabinet are to be there. I don’t suppose he ever had an Irishman in 
his house before. When do you start ?” 

“Well ;—on the 12th or 13th. I believe I shall go to Saulsby on 
my way.” 

“The you will. Upon my word, Phineas, my boy, you’re the 
luckiest fellow I know. This is your first year, and you're asked to the 
two most difficult houses in England. You have only to look out for 
an heiress now. There is little Vi Effingham ;—she is sure to be at 
Saulsby. Good-bye, old fellow. Don’t you be in the least unhappy 
about the bill. I'll see to making that all right.” 

Phineas was rather unhappy about the bill ; but there was so much 
that was pleasant in his cup at the present moment, that he resolved, as 
far as possible, to ignore the bitter of that one ingredient. He was a 
little in the dark as to two or three matters respecting these coming 
visits. He would have liked to have taken a servant with him ; but he 
had no servant, and felt ashamed to hire one for the occasion. And 
then he was in trouble about a gun, and the paraphernalia of shooting. 
He was not a bad shot at snipe in the bogs of county Clare, but he had 
never even seen a gun used in England. However, he bought himself 
a gun,— with other paraphernalia, and took a license for himself, and 
then groaned over the expense to which he found that his journey would 
subject him. And at last he hired a servant for the occasion. He was 
intensely ashamed of himself when he had done so, hating himself, and 
telling himself that he was going to the devil headlong. And why had 
he done it? Not that Lady Laura would like him the better, or that 
she would care whether he had a servant or not. She probably would 
know nothing of his servant. But the people about her would know, 
and he was foolishly anxious that the people about her should think 
that he was worthy of her. 

Then he called upon Mr. Low before he started. “TI did not like to 
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leave London without seeing you,” he said ; “but I know you will have 
nothing pleasant to say to me.” 

“T shall say nothing unpleasant, certainly. I see your name in the 
divisions, and I feel a sort of envy myself.” 

“ Any fool could go into a lobby,” said Phineas. 

“'To tell you the truth, I have been gratified to see that you have had 
the patience to abstain from speaking till you had looked about you. It 
was more than I expected from your hot Irish blood. Going to meet 
Mr. Gresham and Mr. Monk,—are you? Well, I hope you may meet 
them in the Cabinet some day. Mind you come and see me when Par 
liament meets in February.” 

Mrs. Bunce was delighted when she found that Phineas had hired a 
servant ; but Mr. Bunce predicted nothing but evil from so vain an ex- 
pense. “Don’t tell me; where is it to come from? He ain’t no richer 
because he’s in Parliament. There ain’t no wages. M.P. and M.T.,” 
— whereby Mr. Bunce, I fear, meant empty,—“are pretty much alike 
when a man hasn’t a fortune at his back.” “But he’s going to stay 
with all the lords in the Cabinet,” said Mrs. Bunce, to whom Phineas, 
in his pride, had confided perhaps more than was necessary. “ Cabi- 
net, indeed,” said Bunce; “if he’d stick to chambers, and let alone 
cabinets, he’d do a deal better. Given up his rooms, has he,—till Feb- 
ruary? He don’t expect we’re going to keep them empty for him!” 

Phineas found that the house was full at Saulsby, although the so- 
journ of the visitors would necessarily be so short. ‘There were three 
or four there on their way on to Loughlinter, like himself,— Mr. Bon- 
teen and Mr. Ratler, with Mr. Palliser, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and his wife,—and there was Violet Effingham, who, however, was 
not going to Loughlinter. “ No, indeed,” she said to our hero, who on 
the first evening had the pleasure of taking her in to dinner, “ unfortu- 
nately I haven’t a seat in Parliament, and therefore I am not asked.” 

“Lady Laura is going.” 

“Yes ;—but Lady Laura has a Cabinet Minister in her keeping. 
I’ve only one comfort ;—you’ll be awfully dull.” 

“T daresay it would be very much nicer to stay here,” said Phineas. 

“Tf you want to know my real mind,” said Violet, “I would give one 
of my little fingers to go. There will be four Cabinet Ministers in the 
house, and four un-Cabinet Ministers, and half a dozen other members 
of Parliament, and there will be Lady Glencora Palliser, who is the 
best fun in the world; and, in point of fact, it’s the thing of the year. 
But I am not asked. You see I belong to the Baldock faction, and we 
don’t sit on your side of the House. Mr. Kennedy thinks that I should 
tell secrets.” 

Why on earth had Mr. Kennedy invited him, Phineas Finn, to meet 
four Cabinet Ministers and Lady Glencora Palliser? He could only 
have done so at the instance of Lady Laura Standish. It was delight- 
ful for Phineas to think that Lady Laura cared for him so deeply ; but 
it was not equally delightful when he remembered how very close must 
be the alliance between Mr. Kennedy and Lady Laura, when she was 
thus powerful with him. 

At Saulsby Phineas did not see much of his hostess. When they 
were making their plans for the one entire day of this visit, she said a 
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soft word of apology to him. “I am so busy with all these people, that 
I hardly know what I am doing. But we shall be able to find a quiet 
minute or two at Loughlinter,— unless, indeed, you intend to be on the 
mountains all day. I suppose you have brought a gun like everybody 
else? ” 

“Yes ;—I have brought a gun. I do shoot ; but I am not an invet- 
erate sportsman.” 

On that one day there was a great riding party made up, and Phineas 
found himself mounted, after luncheon, with some dozen other eques- 
trians. Among them were Miss Effingham and Lady Glencora, Mr. 
Ratler and the Earl of Brentford himself. Lady Glencora, whose 
husband was, as has been said, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and who 
was still a young woman, and a very pretty woman, had taken lately 
very strongly to politics, which she discussed among men and women 
of both parties with something more than ordinary audacity. “What 
a nice, happy, lazy time you’ve had of it since you’ve been in,” said she 
to the Earl. 

“T hope we have been more happy than lazy,” said the Earl. 

“ But you’ve done nothing. Mr. Palliser has twenty schemes of re- 
form, all mature ; but among you you’ve not let him bring in one of 
them. The Duke and Mr. Mildmay and you will break his heart 
among you.” 

“ Poor Mr. Palliser!” 

“The truth is, if you don’t take care he and Mr. Monk and Mr. Gres- 
ham will arise and shake themselves, and turn you all out.” 

“We must look to ourselves, Lady Glencora.” 

“Indeed, yes ;— or you will be known to all posterity as the faineant 
government.” 

“Let me tell you, Lady Glencora, that a faineant government is not 
the worst government that England can have. It has been the great 
fault of our politicians that they have all wanted to do something.” 

“Mr. Mildmay is at any rate innocent of that charge,” said Lady 
Glencora. 

They were now riding through a vast wood, and Phineas found him- 
self delightfully established by the side of Violet Effingham. “Mr. 
Ratler has been explaining to me that he must have nineteen next ses- 
sion. Now, if I were you, Mr. Finn, I would decline to be counted up in 
that way as one of Mr. Ratler’s sheep.” 

“ But what am I to do?” 

“Do something on your own hook. You men in Parliament are so 
much like sheep! If one jumps at a gap, all go after him,— and then 
you are penned into lobbies, and then you are fed, and then you are 
fleeced. I wish I were in Parliament. I’d get up in the middle and 
make such a speech. You all seem to me to be so much afraid of one 
another that you don’t quite dare to speak out. Do you see that cot- 
tage there?” 

“What a pretty cottage it is 

“Yes ;—is it not? Twelve years ago I took off my shoes and stock- 
ings and had them dried in that cottage, and when I got back to the 
house I was put to bed for having been out all day in the wood.” 

“Were you wandering about alone?” 
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“No, I wasn’t alone. Oswald Standish was with me. We were 
children then. Do you know him?” 

“Lord Chiltern ;—yes, I know him. He and I have been rather 
friends this year.” 

“ He is very good ;—is he not?” 

“ Good,—in what way?” 

“ Honest and generous! ” 

“T know no man who I believe to be more so.” 

“ And he is clever?” asked Miss Effingham. 

“Very clever. That is, he talks very well if you will let him talk 
after his own fashion. You would always fancy that he was going to 
eat you ;— but that is his way.” 

“ And you like him?” 

“Very much.” 

“T am so glad to hear you say so.” 

“Ts he a favourite of yours, Miss Effingham ?” 

“Not now,— not particularly. I hardly ever see him. But his sis- 
ter is the best friend I have, and I used to like him so much when he 
was a boy! I have not seen that cottage since that day, and I remem- 
ber it as though it were yesterday. Lord Chiltern is quite changed, is 
he not?” 

“ Changed,— In what way ?” 

“They used to say that he was—unsteady you know.” 

“TI think he is changed. But Chiltern is at heart a Bohemian. 
It is impossible not to see that at once. He hates the decencies of 
life.” 

“T suppose he does,” said Violet. “He ought to marry. If he were 
married, that would all be cured ;—don’t you think so ?” 

“T cannot fancy him with a wife,” said Phineas. “There is a sav- 
agery about him which would make him an uncomfortable companion 
for a woman.” 

“ But he would love his wife ?” 

“Yes, as he does his horses. And he would treat her well,—as he 
does his horses. But he expects every horse he has to do anything 
that any horse can do; and he would expect the same of his wife.” 

Phineas had no idea how deep an injury he might be doing his friend 
by this description, nor did it once occur to him that his companion 
was thinking of herself as the possible wife of this Red Indian. Miss 
Effingham rode on in silence for some distance, and then she said but 
one word more about Lord Chiltern. “ He was so good to me in that 
cottage.” 

On the following day the party at Saulsby was broken up, and there 
was a regular pilgrimage towards Loughlinter. Phineas resolved upon 
sleeping a night at Edinburgh on his way, and he found himself joined 
in the bands of close companionship with Mr. Ratler for the occasion. 
The evening was by no means thrown away, for he learned much of his 
trade from Mr. Ratler. And Mr. Ratler was heard to declare after- 
wards at Loughlinter that Mr. Finn was a pleasant young man. 

It soon came to be admitted by all who knew Phineas Finn that 
he had a peculiar power of making himself agreeable which no one 
knew how to analyse or define. “I think it is because he listens so 
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well,” said one man. “But the women would not like him for that,” 
said another. “He has studied when to listen and when to talk,” 
said a third. The truth, however, was, that Phineas Finn had made 
no study in the matter at all. It was simply his nature to be pleasant. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


LOUGHLINTER. 


Purneas Finn reached Loughlinter together with Mr. Ratler in a post- 
chaise from the neighbouring town. Mr. Ratler, who had done this 
kind of thing very often before, travelled without impediments, but the 
new servant of our hero’s was stuck outside with the driver, and was in 
the way. “I never bring a man with me,” said Mr. Ratler to his young 
friend. “ The servants of the house like it much better, because they 
get fee’d ; you are just as well waited on, and it don’t cost half as 
much.” Phineas blushed as he heard all this ; but there was the im- 
pediment, not to be got rid of for the nonce, and Phineas made the 
best of his attendant. “It’s one of those points,” said he, “as to which 
a man never quite makes up his mind. If you bring a fellow, you wish 
you hadn’t brought him; and if you don’t, you wish you had.” “I’m 
a great deal more decided in my ways than that,” said Mr. Ratler. 

Loughlinter, as they approached it, seemed to Phineas to be a much 
finer place than Saulsby. And so it was, except that Loughlinter want- 
ed that graceful beauty of age which Saulsby possessed. Loughlinter 
was all of cut stone, but the stones had been cut only yesterday. It 
stood on a gentle slope, with a greensward falling from the front en- 
trance down to amountain lake. And on the other side of the Lough 
there rose a mighty mountain to the skies, Ben Linter.* At the foot of 
it, and all round to the left, there ran the woods of Linter, stretching 
for miles through crags and bogs and mountain lands. No better 
ground for deer than the side of Ben Linter was there in all those high- 
lands. And the Linter, rushing down into the Lough through rocks 
which, in some places, almost met together above its waters, ran so near 
to the house that the pleasant noise of its cataracts could be heard 
fuom the hall door. Behind the house the expanse of drained park 
land seemed to be interminable ; and then, again, came the mountains. 
There were Ben Linn and Ben Lody ;—and the whole territory be- 
longed to Mr. Kennedy. He was laird of Linn and laird of Linter, as 
his people used to say. And yet his father had walked into Glasgow 
as a little boy,—no doubt with the normal half-crown in his breeches’ 
pocket. 

“ Magnificent ;—is it not?” said Phineas to the Treasury Secretary, 
as they were being driven up to the door. 

“Very grand ;— but the young trees show the newman. A new man 
may buy a forest; but he can’t get park trees.” 

Phineas, at the moment, was thinking how far all these things which 
he saw, the mountains stretching everywhere around him, the castle, 
the lake, the river, the wealth of it all, and, more than the wealth, the 
nobility of the beauty, might act as temptations to Lady Laura Stand- 
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ish. If a woman were asked to have the half of all this, would it be 
possible that she should prefer to take the half of his nothing? He 
thought it might be possible for a girl who would confess, or seem to 
confess, that love should be everything. But it could hardly be possi- 
ble for a woman who looked at the world almost as a man looked at it, 
—as an oyster to be opened with such weapon as she could find ready 
toher hand. Lady Laura professed to have a care for all the affairs of 
the world. She loved politics, and could talk of social science, and 
had broad ideas about religion, and was devoted to certain educational 
. views. Such a woman would feel that wealth was necessary to her, and 
would be willing, for the sake of wealth, to put up with a husband with- 
out romance. Nay; might it not be that she would prefer a husband 
without romance: Thus Phineas was arguing to himself as he was 
driven up to the door of Loughlinter Castle, while Mr. Ratler was elo- 
quent on the beauty of old park trees. “After all, a Scotch forest is a 
very scrubby sort of thing,” said Mr. Ratler. 

There was nobody in the house,—at least, they found nobody ; and 
within half an hour Phineas was walking about the grounds by himself. 
Mr. Ratler had declared himself to be delighted at having an oppor- 
tunity of writing letters,— and no doubt was writing them by the dozen, 
all dated from Loughlinter, and all detailing the facts that Mr. Gresham, 
and Mr. Monk, and Plantagenet Palliser, and Lord Brentford, were in 
the same house with him. Phineas had no letters to write, and there- 
fore rushed down across the braad lawn to the river, of which he heard 
the noisy tumbling waters. There was something in the air which im- 
mediately filled him with high spirits ; and, in his desire to investigate 
the glories of the place, he forgot that he was going to dine with four 
Cabinet Ministers in a row. He soon reached the stream, and began 
to make his way up it through the ravine. There was waterfall over 
waterfall, and there were little bridges here and there which looked to 
be half natural and half artificial, and a path which required that you 
should climb, but which was yet a path, and all was so arranged that 
not a pleasant splashing rush of the waters was lost to the visitor. He 
went on and on, up the stream, till there was a sharp turn in the ravine, 
and then, looking upwards, he saw above his head a man and a woman 
standing together on one of the little half-made wooden bridges. His 
eyes were sharp, and he saw at a glance that the woman was Lady 
Laura Standish. He had not recognised the man, but he had very 
little doubt that it was Mr. Kennedy. Of course it was Mr. Kennedy, 
because he would prefer that it should be any other man under the sun. 
He would have turned back at once if he had thought that he could 
have done so without being observed ; but he felt sure that, standing 
as they were, they must have observed him. He did not like to join 
them. He would not intrude himself. So he remained still, and began 
to throw stones into the river. But he had not thrown above a stone 
or two when he was called from above. He looked up, and then he 
perceived that the man who called him was his host. Of course it was 
Mr. Kennedy. Thereupon he ceased to throw stones, and went up the 
path, and joined them upon the bridge. Mr. Kennedy stepped for- 
ward, and bade him welcome to Loughlinter. His manner was less 
cold, and he seemed to have more words at command than was usual 
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with him. “You have not been long,” he said, “in finding out the 
most beautiful spot about the place.” 

“Ts it not lovely?” said Lady Laura. “We have not been here an 
hour yet, and Mr. Kennedy insisted on bringing me here.” 

“Tt is wonderfully beautiful,” said Phineas. 

“Tt is this very spot where we now stand that made me build the 
house where it is,” said Mr. Kennedy, “and I was only eighteen when 
I stood here and made up my mind. That is just twenty-five years ago.” 
“So he is forty-three,” said Phineas to himself, thinking how glorious it 
was to be only twenty-five. “And within twelve months,” continued 
Mr. Kennedy, “the foundations were being dug and the stone-cutters 
were at work.” 

“What a good-natured man your father must have been,” said Lady 
Laura. 

“He had nothing else to do with his money but to pour it over my 
head, as it were. I don’t think he had any other enjoyment of it him- 
self. Will you go a little higher, Lady Laura? We shall get a fine 
view over to Ben Linn just now.” Lady Laura declared that she would 
go as much higher as he chose to take her, and Phineas was rather in 
doubt as to what it would become him to do. He would stay where he 
was, or go down, or make himself to vanish after any most acceptable 
fashion ; but if he were to do so abruptly it would seem as though he 
were attributing something special to the companionship of the other 
two. Mr. Kennedy saw his doubt, and asked him to jointhem. “You 
may as well come on, Mr. Finn. We don’t dine till eight, and it is not 
much past six yet. The men of business are all writing letters, and the 
ladies who have been travelling are in bed, I believe.” 

“Not all of them, Mr. Kennedy,” said Lady Laura. Then they went 
on with their walk very pleasantly, and the lord of all that they surveyed 
took them from one point of vantage to another, till they both swore 
that of all spots upon the earth Loughlinter was surely the most lovely. 
“TI do delight in it, I own,” said the lord. “When I come up here 
alone, and feel that in the midst of this little bit of a crowded island I 
have all this to myself,— all this with which no other man’s wealth can 
interfere,— I grow proud of my own, till I become thoroughly ashamed 
of myself. After all, I believe it is better to dwell in cities than in the 
country,— better, at any rate, for a rich man.” Mr. Kennedy had now 
spoken more words than Phineas had heard to fall from his lips during 
the whole time that they had been acquainted with each other. 

“TI believe so too,” said Laura, “if one were obliged to choose 
between the two. For myself, I think that a little of both is good for 
man and woman.” 

“There is no doubt about that,” said Phineas. 

“No doubt as far as enjoyment goes,” said Mr. Kennedy. 

He took them up out of the ravine on to the side of the mountain, 
and then down by another path through the woods to the back of the 
house. As they went he relapsed into his usual silence, and the con- 
versation was kept up between the other two. At a point not very far 
from the castle,—just so far that one could see by the break of the 
ground where the castle stood, Kennedy left them. “ Mr. Finn will 
take you back in safety, I am sure,” said he, “and, as I am here, I'll go 
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up to the farm for a moment. If I don’t show myself now and again 
when I am here, they think I’m indifferent about the ‘ bestials.’” 

“Now, Mr. Kennedy,” said Lady Laura, “you are going to pretend 
to understand all about sheep and oxen.” Mr. Kennedy, owning that 
it was so, went away to his farm, and Phineas with Lady Laura returned 
towards the house. “I think, upon the whole,” said Lady Laura, “ that 
that is as good a man as I know.” 

“T should think he is an idle one,” said Phineas. 

“T doubt that. He is, perhaps, neither zealous nor active. But he 
is thoughtful and high-principled, and has a method and a purpose in 
the use which he makes of hismoney. And you see that he has poetry 
in his nature too, if you get him upon the right string. How fond he is 
of the scenery of this place!” 

“ Any man would be fond of that. I’m ashamed to say that it almost 
makes me envy him. I certainly never have wished to be Mr. Robert 
Kennedy in London, but I should like to be the Laird of Loughlinter.” 

“‘Laird of Linn and Laird of Linter,— Here in summer, gone in 
winter.’ There is some ballad about the old lairds ; but that belongs 
to a time when Mr. Kennedy had not been heard of, when some branch 
of the Mackenzies lived down at that wretched old tower which you see 
as you first come upon the lake. When old Mr. Kennedy bought it 
there were hardly a hundred acres on the property under cultivation.” 

“ And it belonged to the Mackenzies.” 

“Yes ;—to the Mackenzie of Linn, as he was called. It was Mr. 
Kennedy, the old man, who was first called Loughlinter. That is 
Linn Castle, and they lived there for hundreds of years. But these 
Highlanders, with all that is said of their family pride, have forgotten 
the Mackenzies already, and are quite proud of their rich landlord.” 

“That is unpoetical,” said Phineas. 

“Yes ;— but then poetry is so usually false. I doubt whether Scot- 
land would not have been as prosaic a country as any under the sun 
but for Walter Scott ;— and I have no doubt that Henry V. owes the 
romance of his character altogether to Shakspeare.” 

“T sometimes think you despise poetry,” said Phineas. 

“When it is false 1 do. The difficulty is to know when it is false 
and when it is true. Tom Moore was always false.” 

“Not so false as Byron,” said Phineas with energy. 

“Much more so, my friend. But we will not discuss that now. Have 
you seen Mr. Monk since you have been here? ” 

“T have seen no one. I came with Mr. Ratler.” 

“Why with Mr. Ratler? You cannot find Mr. Ratler a companion 
much to your taste.” 

“Chance brought us together. But Mr. Ratler is a man of sense, 
Lady Laura, and is not to be despised.” 

“It always seems to me,” said Lady Laura, “that nothing is to be 
gained in politics by sitting at the feet of the little Gamaliels.” 

“But the great Gamaliels will not have a novice on their foot- 
stools.” 

“Then sit at no man’s feet. Is it not astonishing that the price gen- 
erally put upon any article by the world is that which the owner puts 
on it?—and that this is especially true of a man’s own self? If you 
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herd with Ratler, men will take it for granted that you are a Ratlerite, 
and no more. If you consort with Greshams and Pallisers, you will 
equally be supposed to know your own place.” 

“T never knew a Mentor,” said Phineas, “so apt as you are to fill 
his Telemachus with pride.” 

“Tt is because I do not think your fault lies that way. If it did, or 
if I thought so, my Telemachus, you may be sure that I should resign 
my position as Mentor. Here are Mr. Kennedy and Lady Glencora 
and Mrs. Gresham on the steps.” Then they went up through the 
Tonic columns on to the broad stone terrace before the door, and there 
they found a crowd of men and women. For the legislators and states- 
men had written their letters, and the ladies had taken their necessary 
rest. 

Phineas, as he was dressing, considered deeply all that Lady Laura 
had said to him,— not so much with reference to the advice which she 
had given him, though that also was of importance, as to the fact that 
it had been given by her. She had first called herself his Mentor ; but 
he had accepted the name and had addressed her as her Telemachus. 
And yet he believed himself to be .older than she,— if, indeed, there 
was any difference in their ages. And was ‘it possible that a female 
Mentor should love her Telemachus,— should love him as Phineas de- 
sired to be loved by Lady Laura? He would not say that it was im- 
possible. Perhaps there had been mistakes between them ;—a mistake 
in his manner of addressing her, and another in hers of addressing 
him. Perhaps the old bachelor of forty-three was not thinking of a 
wife. Had this old bachelor of forty-three been really in love with 
Lady Laura, would he have allowed her to walk home alone with 
Phineas, leaving her with some flimsy pretext of having to look at his 
sheep? Phineas resolved that he must at any rate play out his game,— 
whether he were to lose it or to win it ; and in playing it he must, if pos- 
sible, drop something of that Mentor and Telemachus style of conver- 
sation. As to the advice given him of herding with Greshams and 
Pallisers, instead of with Ratlers and Fitzgibbons,—he must use that 
as circumstances might direct. To him, himself, as he thought of it 
all, it was sufficiently astonishing that even the Ratlers and Fitzgibbons 
should admit him among them as one of themselves. “When I think ° 
of my father and of the old house at Killaloe, and remember that 
hitherto I have done nothing myself, I cannot understand how it is 
that I should be at Loughlinter.” There was only one way of under- 
standing it. If Lady Laura really loved him, the riddle might be read. 

The rooms at Loughlinter were splendid, much larger and very much 
more richly furnished than those at Saulsby. But there was a certain 
stiffness in the movement of things, and perhaps in the manner of some 
of those present, which was not felt at Saulsby. Phineas at once missed 
the grace and prettiness and cheery audacity of Violent Effingham, and 
felt at the same time that Violet Effingham would be out of her element 
at Loughlinter. At Loughlinter they were met for business. It was 
at least a semi-political, or perhaps rather a semi-official gathering, and 
he became aware that he ought not to look simply for amusement. 
When he entered the drawing-room before dinner, Mr. Monk and Mr. 
Palliser, and Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Gresham, with sundry others, were 
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standing in a wide group before the fireplace, and among them were 
Lady Glencora Palliser and Lady Laura and Mrs. Bonteen. As he 
approached them it seemed as though a sort of opening was made for 
himself; but he could see, though others did not, that the movement 
came from Lady Laura. 

“T believe, Mr. Monk,” said Lady Glencora, “that you and I are the 
only two in the whole party who really know what we would be at.” 

“If I must be divided from so many of my friends,” said Mr. Monk, 
“T am happy to go astray in the company of Lady Glencora Palliser.” 

“And might I ask,” said Mr. Gresham, with a peculiar smile for 
which he was famous, “what it is that you and Mr. Monk are really 
at.” 

“Making men and women all equal,” said Lady Glencora. “That 
I take to be the gist of our political theory.” 

“Lady Glencora, I must cry off,” said Mr. Monk. 

“Yes ;—no doubt. If I were in the Cabinet myself I should not 
admit so much. There are reticences,—of course. And there is an 
official discretion,” 

‘But you don’t mean to say, Lady Glencora, that you would really 
advocate equality?” said Mrs. Bonteen. 

“T do mean to say so, Mrs. Bonteen. And I mean to go further, and 
to tell you that you are no Liberal at heart unless you do so likewise ; 
—unless that is the basis of your political aspirations.” 

“ Pray let me speak for myself, Lady Glencora.” 

“By no means,—not when you are criticising me and my politics. 
Do you not wish to make the lower orders comfortable?” 

“ Certainly,” said Mrs. Bonteen. 

“ And educated, and happy, and good?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“To make them as comfortable and as good as yourself?” 

“ Better if possible.” 

“And I’m sure you wish to make yourself as good and as comfort- 
able as anybody else,— as those above you, if anybody is above you? 
You will admit that?” 

“Yes ;—if I understand you.” 

“Then you have admitted everything, and are an advocate for gen- 
eral equality,—just as Mr. Monk is, and asI am. There is no getting 
out of it ;—is there, Mr. Kennedy?” Then dinner was announced, 
and Mr. Kennedy walked off with the French Republican on his arm. 
As she went, she whispered into Mr. Kennedy’s ear, “ You will under- 
stand me. I am not saying that people are equal ; but that the tend- 
ency of all law-making and of all governing should be to reduce the 
inequalities.” In answer to which Mr. Kennedy said not a word. 
Lady Glencora’s politics were too fast and furious for his nature. 

A week passed by at Loughlinter, at the end of which Phineas found 
himself on terms of friendly intercourse with all the political magnates 
assembled in the house, but especially with Mr. Monk. He had de- 
termined that he would not follow Lady Laura’s advice as to his selec- 
tion of companions, if in doing so he should be driven even to a seem- 
ing of intrusion. He made no attempt to sit at the feet of anybody, 
and would stand aloof when bigger men than himself were talking, and 
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was content to be less,—as indeed he was less,—than Mr. Bonteen or 
Mr. Ratler. But at the end of a week he found that, without any effort 
on his part,—almost in opposition to efforts on his part,—he had fallen 
into an easy pleasant way with these men which was very delightful to 
him. He had killed a stag in company with Mr. Palliser, and had 
stopped beneath a crag to discuss with him a question as to the duty 
on Irish malt. He had played chess with Mr. Gresham, and had been 
told that gentleman’s opinion on the trial of Mr. Jefferson Davis. Lord 
Brentford had —at last—called him Finn, and had proved to him that 
nothing was known in Ireland about sheep. But with Mr. Monk he 
had had long discussions on abstract questions in politics,— and before 
the week was over was almost disposed to call himself a disciple, or, 
at least, a follower of Mr. Monk. Why not of Mr. Monk as well as of 
any one else? Mr. Monk was in the Cabinet, and of all the members 
of the Cabinet was the most advanced Liberal. “ Lady Glencora was 
not so far wrong the other night,” Mr. Monk said to him. “ Equality 
is an ugly word and shouldn’t be used. It misleads, and frightens, and 
isa bugbear. And she, in using it, had not perhaps a clearly defined 
meaning for it in her own mind. But the wish of every honest man 
should be to assist in lifting up those below hin, till they be something 
nearer his own level than he finds them.” To this Phineas assented, 
and by degrees he found himself assenting to a great many things 
that Mr. Monk said to him. 

Mr. Monk was a thin, tall, gaunt man, who had devoted his whole 
life to politics, hitherto without any personal reward beyond that which 
came to him from the reputation of his name, and from the honour of 
a seat in Parliament. He was one of four or five brothers,— and all 
besides him were in trade. ‘They had prospered in trade, whereas he 
had prospered solely in politics ; and men said that he was dependent 
altogether on what his relatives supplied for his support. He had now 
been in Parliament for more than twenty years, and had been known 
not only as a Radical but as a Democrat. ‘Ten years since, when he 
had risen to fame, but not to repute, among the men who then governed 
England, nobody dreamed that Joshua Monk would ever be a paid 
servant of the Crown. He had inveighed against one minister after 
another as though they all deserved impeachment. He had advocated 
political doctrines which at that time seemed to be altogether at vari- 
ance with any possibility of governing according to English rules of 
government. He had been regarded as a pestilent thorn in the sides 
of all ministers. But now he was a member of the Cabinet, and those 
whom he had terrified in the old days began to find that he was not 
so much unlike other men. There are but few horses whom you cannot 
put into harness, and those of the highest spirit will generally do your 
work the best. 

Phineas, who had his eyes about him, thought that he could perceive 
that Mr. Palliser did not shoot a deer with Mr. Ratler, and that Mr. 
Gresham played no chess with Mr. Bonteen. Bonteen, indeed, was a 
noisy pushing man whom nobody seemed to like, and Phineas won- 
dered why he should be at Loughlinter,—and why he should be in 
office. His friend Laurence Fitzgibbon had indeed once endeavoured 
to explain this. “A man who can vote hard, as I call it ; and who will 
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speak a few words now and then as they’re wanted, without any ambi- 
tion that way, may always have his price. And if he has a pretty wife 
into the bargain, he ought to have a pleasant time of it.” Mr. Ratler 
no doubt was a very useful man, who thoroughly knew his business ; 
but yet, as it seemed to Phineas, no very great distinction was shown 
to Mr. Ratler at Loughlinter. “If I got as high as that,” he said to 
himself, “I should think myself a miracle of luck. And yet nobody 
seems to think anything of Ratler. It is all nothing unless one can go 
to the very top.” 

“T believe I did right to accept office,” Mr. Monk said to him one 
day, as they sat together on a rock close by one of the little bridges 
over the Linter. “Indeed, unless a man does so when the bonds of 
the office tendered to him are made compatible with his own views, he 
declines to proceed on the open path towards the prosecution of those 
views. A man who is combating one ministry after another, and stri- 
ving to imbue those ministers with his convictions, can’ hardly decline 
to become a minister himself when he finds that those convictions of 
his own are henceforth,— or at least for some time to come,— to be the 
ministerial convictions of the day. Do you follow me?” 

“Very clearly,” said Phineas. “You would have denied your own 
children had you refused.” 

“Unless indeed a man were to feel that he was in some way unfitted 
for office work. I very nearly provided for myself an escape on that 
plea ;— but when I came to sift it, I thought that it would be false. 
But let me tell you that the delight of political life is altogether in op- 
position. Why, it is freedom against slavery, fire against clay, move- 
ment against stagnation! ‘The very inaccuracy which is permitted to 
opposition is in itself a charm worth more than all the patronage and 
all the prestige of ministerial power. You'll try them both, and then 
say if you do not agree with me. Give me the full swing of the bench- 
es below the gangway, where I needed to care for no one, and could al- 
ways enjoy myself on my legs as long as I felt that I was true to those 
who sent me there! That is all over now. They have got me into 
harness, and my shoulders are sore. The oats, however, are of the 
best, and the hay is unexceptionable.” 


Phineas Finn, the Irish Member. 


CHAPTER XV. 
DONALD BEAN’S PONY. 


PutNEAs liked being told that the pleasures of opposition and the 
pleasures of office were both open to him,—and he liked also to be 
the chosen receptacle of Mr. Monk’s confidence. He had come to 
understand that he was expected to remain ten days at Loughlinter, 
and that then there was to be a general movement. Since the first day 
he had seen but little of Mr. Kennedy, but he had found himself very 
frequently with Lady Laura. And then had come up the question of 
his projected trip to Paris with Lord Chiltern. He had received a 
letter from Lord Chiltern. 





“DEAR FINN, 
“ Are you going to Paris with me? 


“ Yours, C,” 
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There had been not a word beyond this, and before he answered it 
he made up his mind to tell Lady Laura the truth. He could not go 
to Paris because he had no money. 

“T’ve just got that from your brother,” said he. 

“How like Oswald. He writes to me perhaps three times in the 
year, and his letters are just the same. You will go I hope?” 

“Well ;— no.” 

“T am sorry for that.” 

“T wonder whether I may tell you the real reason, Lady Laura.” 

“Nay ;—I cannot answer that ; but unless it be some political se- 
cret between you and Mr. Monk, I should think you might.” 

“T cannot afford to go to Paris this autumn. It seems to be a shock- 
ing admission to make,— though I don’t know why it should be.” 

“Nor I ;—but, Mr. Finn, I like you all the better for making it. I 
am very sorry, for Oswald’s sake. _ It’s so hard to find any companion 
for him whom he would like and whom we,—that is, I,—should think 
altogether ; you know what I mean, Mr. Finn.” 

“ Your wish that I should go with him is a great compliment, and I 
thoroughly wish that I could do it. As it is, I must go to Killaloe and 
retrieve my finances. I daresay, Lady Laura, you can hardly conceive 
how very poor a man I am.” ‘There was a melancholy tone about his 
voice as he said this, which made her think for the moment whether or 
no he had been right in going into Parliament, and whether she had 
been right in instigating him to do so. But it was too late to recur to 
that question now. . 

“You must climb into office early, and forego those pleasures of op- 
position which are so dear to Mr. Monk,” she said, smiling. “After all, 
money is an accident which does not count nearly so high as do some 
other things. You and Mr. Kennedy have the same enjoyment of 
everything around you here.” 

“Yes ; while it lasts.” 

“And Lady Glencora and I stand pretty much on the same footing, 
in spite of all her wealth,—except that she is a married woman. Ido 
not know what she is worth,—something not to be counted ; and I am 
worth—just what papa chooses to give me. A ten-pound note at the 
present moment I should look upon as great riches.” This was the first 
time she had ever spoken to him of her own position as regards money ; 
but he had heard, or thought that he had heard, that she had been left 
a fortune altogether independent of her father. 

The last of the ten days had now come, and Phineas was discon- 
tented and almost unhappy. The more he saw of Lady Laura the 
more he feared that it was impossible that she should become his wife. 
And yet from day to day his intimacy with her became more close. He 
had never made love to her, nor could he discover that it was possible 
for him todo so. She seemed to be a woman for whom all the ordi- 
nary stages of love-making were quite unsuitable. Of course he could 
declare his love and ask her to be his wife on any occasion on which 
he might find himself to be alone with her. And on this morning he 
made up his mind that he would do so before the day was over. It 
might be possible that she would never speak to him again ;— that all 
the pleasures and ambitious hopes to which she had introduced him 
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might be over as soon as that rash word should have been spoken! 
But, nevertheless, he would speak it. 

On this day there was to be a grouse-shooting party, and the shoot- 
ers were to be out early. It had been talked of for some day or two 
past, and Phineas knew that he could not escape it. There had been 
some rivalry between him and Mr. Bonteen, and there was to be a sort 
of match as to which of the two would kill most birds before lunch. 
But there had also been some half promise on Lady Laura’s part that 
she would walk with him up the Linter and come down upon the lake, 
taking an opposite direction from that by which they had returned with 
Mr. Kennedy. 

“ But you will be shooting all day,” she said, when he proposed it to 
her as they were starting for the moor. The waggonet that was to take 
them was at the door, and she was there to see them start. Her father 
was one of the shooting party, and Mr. Kennedy was another. 

“TJ will undertake to be back in time, if you will not think it too hot. 
I shall not see you again till we meet in town next year.” 

“Then I certainly will go with you,—that is to say, if you are here. 
But you cannot return without the rest of the party, as you are going 
so far.” R 

“T’ll get back somehow,” said Phineas, who was resolved that a few 
miles more or less of mountain should not detain him from the prose- 
cution of a task so vitally important to him. “If we start at five that 
will be early enough.” 

“ Quite early enough,” said Lady Laura. 

Phineas went off to the mountains, and shot his grouse, and won his 
match, and eat his luncheon. Mr. Bonteen, however, was not beaten 
by much, and was in consequence somewhat ill-humoured. “I'll tell 
you what I'll do,” said Mr. Bonteen, “I'll back myself for the rest of 
the day for a ten-pound note.” 

Now there had been no money staked on the match at all,—but it 
had been simply a trial of skill, as to which would kill the most birds 
in a given time. And the proposition for that trial had come from Mr. 
Bonteen himself. “I should not think of shooting for money,” said 
Phineas. 

“ And why not? A bet is the only way to decide these things.” 

“ Partly because I’m sure I shouldn’t hit a bird,” said Phineas, “ and 
partly because I haven’t got any money to lose.” 

“I hate bets,” said Mr. Kennedy to him afterwards. “I was an- 
noyed when Bonteen offered the wager. I felt sure, however, you would 
not accept it.” 

“T suppose such bets are very common.” 

“T don’t think men ought to propose them unless they are quite sure 
of their company. Maybe I’m wrong, and I often feel that I am strait- 
laced about such things. It is so odd to me that men cannot amuse 
themselves without pitting themselves against each other. When aman 
tells me that he can shoot better than I, I tell him that my keeper can 
shoot better than he.” 

“ All the same, it’s a good thing to excel,” said Phineas. 

“T’m not so sure of that,” said Mr. Kennedy. “A man who can 
kill more salmon than anybody else, can rarely do anything else. Are 
you going on with your match ?” 
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“No; I’m going to make my way back to Loughlinter.” 

“Not alone?” 

“Yes, alone.” 

“Tt’s over nine miles. You can’t walk it.” 

Phineas looked at his watch, and found that it was now two o’clock. 
It was a broiling day in August, and the way back to Loughlinter, for 
six or seven out of the nine miles, would be along a high road. “I 
must do it all the same,” said he, preparing for a start. “I have an 
engagement with Lady Laura Standish ; and as this is the last day that 
I shall see her, I certainly do not mean to break it.” 

“ An engagement with Lady Laura,” said Mr. Kennedy. “Why did 
you not tell me, that I might have a pony ready? But come along. 
Donald Bean has a pony. He’s not much bigger than a dog, but he’ll 
carry you to Loughlinter.” 

“T can walk it, Mr. Kennedy.” 

“Yes; and think of the state in which you’d reach Loughlinter ! 
Come along with me.” 

“ But I can’t take you off the mountain,” said Phineas. 

“Then you must allow me to take you off.” 

So Mr. Kennedy led the way down to Donald Bean’s cottage, and 
before three o’clock Phineas found himself mounted on a shaggy steed, 
which, in sober truth, was not much bigger than a large dog. “If Mr. 
Kennedy is really my rival,” said Phineas to himself, as he trotted 
along, “I almost think that I am doing an unhandsome thing in taking 
the pony.” 

At five o’clock he was under the portico before the front door, and 
there he found Lady Laura waiting for him,— waiting for him, or at 
least ready for him. She had on her hat and gloves and light shawl, 
and her parasol was in her hand. He thought that he had never seen 
her look so young, so pretty, and so fit to receive a lover’s vows. But 
at the same moment it occurred to him that she was Lady Laura Stan- 
dish, the daughter of an Earl, the descendant of a line of Earls,— and 
that he was the son of a simple country doctor in Ireland. Was it fit- 
ting that he should ask such a woman to be his wife? But then Mr. 
Kennedy was the son of a man who had walked into Glasgow with 
half-a crown in his pocket. Mr. Kennedy’s grandfather had been,— 
Phineas thought that he had heard that Mr. Kennedy’s grandfather 
had been a Scotch drover ; whereas his own grandfather had been a 
little squire near Ennistimon, in County Clare, and his own first cousin 
once removed still held the paternal acres at Finn Grove. His family 
was supposed to be descended from kings in that part of Ireland. It 
certainly did not become him to fear Lady Laura on the score of rank, 
if it was to be allowed to Mr. Kennedy to proceed without fear on that 
head. As to wealth, Lady Laura had already told him that her fortune 
was no greater than his. Her statement to himself on that head made 
him feel that he should not hesitate on the score of money. They 
neither had any, and he was willing to work for both. If she feared 
the risk, let her say so. 

It was thus that he argued with himself; but yet he knew,— knew 
as well as the reader will know,— that he was going to do that which 
he had no right to do. It might be very well for him to wait,— pre- 
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suming him to be successful in his love,—for the opening of that oyster 
with his political sword, that oyster on which he proposed that they 
should both live ; but such waiting could not well be to the taste of 
Lady Laura Standish. It could hardly be pleasant to her to look for- 
ward to his being made a junior lord or an assistant secretary before 
she could establish herself in her home. So he told himself. And 
yet he told himself at the same time that it was incumbent on him to 
persevere. 

“T did not expect you in the least,” said Lady Laura. 

“ And yet I spoke very positively.” 

“ But there are things as to which a man may be very positive, and 
yet may be allowed to fail. In the first place, how on earth did you get 
home?” 

“Mr. Kennedy got me a pony,— Donald Bean’s pony.” 

“You told him, then?” ; 

“Yes; I told him why I was coming, and that I must be here. 
Then he took the trouble to come all the way off the mountain to per- 
suade Donald to lend me his pony. I must acknowledge that Mr. 
Kennedy has conquered me at last.” 

“I’m so glad of that,” said Lady Laura. “I knew he would,— un- 
less it were your own fault.” 

Then they went up the path by the brook, from bridge to bridge, till 
they found themselves out upon the open mountain at the top. Phin- 
eas had resolved that he would not speak out his mind till he found 
himself on that spot ; that then he would ask her to sit down, and that 
while she was so seated he would tell her everything. At the present 
moment he had on his head a Scotch cap with a grouse’s feather in it, 
and he was dressed in a velvet shooting-jacket and dark knickerbock- 
ers ; and was certainly, in this costume, as handsome a man as any 
woman would wish to see. And there was, too, a look of breeding 
about him which had come to him, no doubt, from the royal Finns of 
old, which ever served him in great stead. He was, indeed, only Phin- 
eas Finn, and was known _ by the world to be no more; but he looked 
as though he might have been anybody,—a royal Finn himself. And 
then he had that special grace of appearing to be altogether uncon- 
scious of his own personal advantages. And I think that in truth he 
was barely conscious of them ; that he depended on them very little, if 
at all; that there was nothing of personal vanity in his composition. 
He had never indulged in any hope that Lady Laura would accept him 
because he was a handsome man. 

“ After all that climbing,” he said, “will you not sit down for a mo- 
ment?” As he spoke to her she looked at him and told herself that he 
was as handsome asa god. “ Do sit down for one moment,” he said. 
“T have something that I desire to say to you, and to say it here.” 

“T will,” she said ; “ but I also have something to tell you, and will 
say it while I am yet standing. Yesterday I accepted an offer of mar- 
riage from Mr. Kennedy.” 

“Then I am too late,” said Phineas, and putting his hands into the 
pockets of his coat, he turned his back upon her, and walked away 
across the mountain. 

What a fool he had been to let her know his secret when her know- 
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ledge of it could be of no service to him,—when her knowledge of it 
could only make him appear foolish in her eyes! But for his life he 
could not have kept his secret to himself. Nor now could he bring 
himself to utter a word of even decent civility. But he went on walk- 
ing as though he could thus leave her there, and never see her again. 
What an ass he had been in supposing that she cared for him! What 
a fool to imagine that his poverty could stand a chance against the 
wealth of Loughlinter! But why had she lured him on? How he 
wished that he were now grinding, hard at work in Mr. Low’s chambers, 
or sitting at home at Killaloe with the hand of that pretty little Irish 
girl within his own! 

Presently he heard a voice behind him,—calling him gently. Then 
he turned and found that she was very near him. He himself had then 
been standing still for some moments, and she had followed him. “Mr. 
Finn,” she said. 

“Well ;— yes: what is it?” And turning round he made an attempt 
to smile. 

“Will you not wish me joy, or say a word of congratulation? Had 
I not thought much of your friendship, I should not have been so quick 
to tell you of my destiny. No one else has been told, except papa.” 

“ Of course I hope you will be happy. Of course I do. No wonder 
he lent me the pony!” 

“You must forget all that.” 

“ Forget what ?” 

“Well,—nothing. You need forget nothing,” said Lady Laura, “ for 
nothing has been said that need be regretted. Only wish me joy, and 
all will be pleasant.” 

“Lady Laura, I do wish you joy, with all my heart ;—but that will 
not make all things pleasant. I came up here to ask you to be my 
wife.” 

“No ;—no, no; do not say it.” 

“ But I have said it, and will say it again. I, poor, penniless, plain 
simple fool that I am, have been ass enough to love you, Lady Laura 
Standish ; and I brought you up here to-day to ask you to share with 
me—my nothingness. And this I have done on soil that is to be all 
your own. ‘Tell me that you regard me as a conceited fool,—as a be- 
wildered idiot.” 

“T wish to regard you as a dear friend,— both of my own and of my 
husband,” said she, offering him her hand. 

“ Should I have had a chance, I wonder, if I had spoken a week 
since ?” 

“How can I answer such a question, Mr. Finn? Or, rather, I will 
answer it fully. It is not a week since we told each other, you to me 
‘and I to you, that we were both poor,—both without other means than 
those which come to us from our fathers. You will make your way ;— 
will make it surely ; but how at present could you marry any woman 
unless she had money of her own? For me,—like so many other girls, 
it was necessary that I should stay at home or marry some one rich 
enough to dispense with fortune in a wife. The man whom in all the 
world I think the best has asked me to share everything with him ;— 
and I have thought it wise to accept his offer.” 
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“And I was fool enough to think that you loved me,” said Phineas. 
To this she made no immediate answer. “Yes, I was. I feel that I 
owe it you to tell you what a fool I have been. I did. I thought you 
loved me. At least I thought that perhaps you loved me. It was like 
a child wanting the moon ;—was it not?” 

“And why should I not have loved you?” she said slowly, laying 
her hand gently upon his arm. 

“Why not? Because Loughlinter 

“Stop, Mr. Finn; stop. Do not say to me any unkind word that I 
have not deserved, and that would make a breach between us. I have 
accepted the owner of Loughlinter as my husband, because I verily 
believe that I shall thus best do my duty in that sphere of life to which 
it has pleased God to call me. I have always liked him, and I will 
love him. For you,— may I trust myself to speak openly to you?” 

“You may trust me as against all others, except us two ourselves.” 

“For you, then, I will say also that I have always liked you since I 
knew you; that I have loved you as a friend ;—and could have loved 
you otherwise had not circumstances showed me plainly that it would 
be unwise.” 

“Oh, Lady Laura!” 

“Listen a moment. And pray remember that what I say to you now 
must never be repeated to any ears. No one knows it but my father, 
my brother, and Mr. Kennedy. Early in the spring I paid my brother’s 
debts. His affection to me is more than a return for what I have done 
for him. But when I did this—when I made up my mind to do it, I 
made up my mind also that I could not allow myself the same freedom 
of choice which would otherwise have belonged to me. Will that be 
sufficient, Mr. Finn?” 

“How can I answer you, Lady Laura? Sufficient! And you are 
not angry with me for what I have said ?” 

“No, Iam not angry. But it is understood, of course, that nothing 
of this shall ever be repeated,—even among ourselves. Is that a bar- 
gain?” 

“Oh, yes. I shall never speak of it again.” 

“ And now you will wish me joy ?” 

“T have wished you joy, Lady Laura. And I will dosoagain. May 
you have every blessing which the world can give you. You cannot 
expect me to be very jovial for awhile myself ; but there will be nobody 
to see my melancholy moods. I shall be hiding myself away in Ire- 
land. When is the marriage to be?” 

“Nothing has been said of that. I shall be guided by him,— but 
there must, of course, be delay. ‘There will be settlements and I know 
not what. It may probably be in the spring,— or perhaps the summer. 
I shall do just what my betters tell me to do.” 

Phineas had now seated himself on the exact stone on which he had 
wished her to sit when he proposed to tell his own story, and was look- 
ing forth upon the lake. It seemed to him that everything had been 
changed for him while he had been up there upon the mountain, and 
that the change had been marvellous in its nature. When he had been 
coming up, there had been apparently two alternatives before him: the 
glory of successful love,— which, indeed, had seemed to him to be a 
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most improbable result of the coming interview,— and the despair and 
utter banishment attendant on disdainful rejection. But his position 
was far removed from either of these alternatives. She had almost told 
him that she would have loved him had she not been poor,— that she 
was beginning to love him and had quenched her love, because it had 
become impossible to her to marry a poor man. In such circumstances 
he could not be angry with her,—he could not quarrel with her ; he 
could not do other than swear to himself that he would be her friend. 
And yet he loved her better than ever ;—and she was the promised 
wife of his rival! Why had not Donald Bean’s pony broken his neck? 

“Shall we go down now?” she said. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“You will not go on by the lake?” 

“What is the use? It is all the same now. You will want to be 
back to receive him in from shooting.” 

“Not that, I think. He is above those little cares. But it will be 
as well we should go the nearest way, as we have spent so much of our 
time here. I shall tell Mr. Kennedy that I have told you,—if you do 
not mind.” 

“Tell him what you please,” said Phineas. 

“But I won’t have it taken in that way, Mr. Finn. Your brusque 
want of courtesy to me I have forgiven, but I shall expect you to make 
up for it by the alacrity of your congratulations to him. I will not have 
you uncourteous to Mr. Kennedy.” 

“Tf I have been uncourteous I beg your pardon.” 

“You need not do that. We are old friends, and may take the liberty 
of speaking plainly to each other ;—but you will owe it to Mr. Ken- 
nedy to be gracious. Think of the pony.” 

They walked back to the house together, and as they went down the 
path very little was said. Just as they were about to come out upon 
the open lawn, while they were still under cover of the rocks and shrubs, 
Phineas stopped his ‘companion by standing before her, and then he 
made his farewell speech to her. 

“T must say good-bye to you. I shall be away early in the morning.” 

“Good-bye, and God bless you,” said Lady Laura. 

“Give me your hand,” said he. And she gave him her hand. “I 
don’t suppose you know what it is to love dearly.” 

“T hope I do.” 

“ But to be in love! I believe you do not. And to miss your love! 
I think,— I am bound to think that you have never been so tormented. 
It is very sore ;— but I will do my best, like a man, to get over it.” 

“Do, my friend, do. So small a trouble will never weigh heavily on 
shoulders such as yours.” 

“It will weigh very heavily, but I will struggle hard that it may not 
crush"me. I have loved you so dearly! As we are parting, give me 
one kiss, that I may think of it and treasure it in my memory?” What 
murmuring words she spoke to express her refusal of such a request, I 
will not quote ; but the kiss had been taken before the denial was com- 
pleted, and then they walked on in silence together,— and in peace, 
towards the house. 

On the next morning six or seven men were going away, and there 
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was an early breakfast. There were none of the ladies there, but Mr. 
Kennedy, the host, was among his friends. A large drag with four 
horses was there to take the travellers and their luggage to the station, 
and there was naturally a good deal of noise at the front door as the 
preparations for the departure were made, In the middle of them Mr. 
Kennedy took our hero aside. “Laura has told me,” said Mr. Ken- 
nedy, “that she has acquainted you with my good fortune.” 

“ And I congratulate you most heartily,” said Phineas, grasping the 
other’s hand. “You are indeed a lucky fellow.” 

“T feel myself to be so,” said Mr. Kennedy. “Such a wife was all 
that was wanting to me, and such a wife is very hard to find. Will you 
remember, Finn, that Loughlinter will never be so full but what there 
will be a room for you, or so empty but what you will be made welcome. 
I say this on Lady Laura’s part, and on my own.” 

Phineas, as he was being carried away to the railway station, could 
not keep himself from speculating as to how much Kennedy knew of 
what had taken place during the walk up the Linter. Of one small 
circumstance that had occurred, he felt quite sure that Mr. Kennedy 
knew nothing. 








Pall Mall Gazette. 
MODERN HIPPOPHAGY. 


“Diner de cheval,” or, as named on the carte distributed at the Lang- 
ham Hotel to the 150 gentlemen curious in gastronomy who assembled 
there last night, “ Banquet Hippophagique:” fresh as we are from it, 
with the unwonted taste of horseflesh yet on our palates, let us seize 
the moment while it still lingers for stating our genuine impressions of 
the new food now offered to our underfed poor. In Paris there are 
twenty-five shops opened for the sale of horse beef. The speakers at 
the Langham Hotel informed us that there are already sixteen countries 
on the continent of Europe (names not given) which have accepted horse 
as an article of food. We are no doubt slow to learn in these isfands, 
and most of us are yet unable to see how good horseflesh in any consid- 
erable quantity can be brought to market at a tempting price. Never- 
theless, we may permit ourselves at least to hope, with Mr. Bicknell and 
his fellow workers, that good joints at 3¢. a pound will soon be within 
reach of our new masters. At present these gentlemen pursue their 
ends through a good deal of prejudice ; which may be unreasonable, 
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but is not unnatural. Early in the month of December, Mr. Bicknell 
and his friends resolved on their great experiment, and applied to the 
leading butchers to aid them. The appeal was wholly in vain. Even 
the seven reforming butchers who last autumn signed the manifesto, and 
may be supposed to be the most advanced of their trade, would none 
of it. Notaman of them would allow the selected victims to approach 
their slaughter-houses ; and in the end the indispensable preliminary 
arrangements had to be carried out at the country establishment of a 
distinguished Vet. But the difficulty was by no means at anend. The 
owners of the orthodox dining places recoiled with horror at the idea 
of allowing the repast within their walls. And butchers and licensed 
victuallers are not the only persons who need educating. We are free 
to admit that we ourselves went with sore misgivings. Friends assured 
us that we should be not only fed, but introduced to new and higher 
gastronomical sensations than we had yet experienced ; but our faith 
was weak ; and we are not above owning that as we walked downstairs 
at the Langham we were no little comforted at hearing that there would 
be turkeys and other such refuges for weaker brethren at some side 
table. Moreover, we could not altogether overcome — nor, indeed, 
have we even now entirely succeeded in this respect—a sentimental 
objection to feeding on an animal for whom, in other ways, we entertain 
a certain affection. Another side of this sentimental difficulty occurs 
to us in this connection which we will content ourselves with glancing 
at, as we must admit that the ground does not feel altogether firm under 
our feet. An eminent New England divine has lately declared with 
reference to future possibilities, having looked at the matter all round, 
“that he would a darned sight sooner be a good horse than a bad man.” 
The Indian chief, we are told, speculating on the same mysterious sub- 
ject to the best of his lights — 
Deems, admitted to yon kindred sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company. 


No reader of English theological literature can have failed to remark of 
late in the sermons of our ablest Broad Church teachers a distinct pro- 
test against the common belief of the last generation that in the resto- 
ration of all things the animal creation is to be forgotten. In view of such 
instincts, we cannot but feel that the first embarrassment of any future 
relations with an equine friend, or even acquaintance, would be no little 
increased had we partaken plentifully of his mortal remains at Franca- 
telli’s or elsewhere. No doubt it may be replied that horse friendships 
are not so numerous but that an ordinarily careful feeder might safely 
reckon on being able to escape eating a friend during his pilgrimage, 
and with this consolation we must perforce be content. Sentimental 
considerations must not be allowed to interfere with food for the people, 
and the question is whether the present movement has improved the 
national prospects or is likely to improve them in this direction. 

But we are wandering far from the Langham and the bill of fare. Of 
this last it is impossible to speak too highly. Mirabolant himself could 
scarcely have added a touch. From “le consommé de cheval 4l’A BC” 
down to “collared horse-head” and “boiled withers” on the buffet, 
with which it concluded, it was a work of high art. In sitting down to 
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the delicacies therein denoted we resolved to bear in mind that the 
problem before us should be, not whether upper-crust folks can be coax- 
ed into making a dinner once a year on horseflesh served and sauced 
by French cooks, but whether the ordinary labourer and his belongings 
will be likely to eat old cab-horses daily. In this mind, so far as it was 
possible, we made a point of trying every joint, without sauce or gravy 
of any kind. Of these “Le filet de Pégase réti” was by far the best 
to our mind, and almost equal to first-class beef. The taste is quite 
distinct from beef, something between beef and hare is as near as we 
can come to it at this moment, and the texture and grain of the meat 
more like red deer than any other food with which we are acquainted. 
This fillet had belonged to a celebrated white cabriolet horse, who in 
his prime had fetched 700 guineas-——the highest price ever given (so 
we were told) for a horse of this description. He was twenty years old 
when slaughtered. The baron of horse, on the other hand, was that 
of a four-year old. It was carried up the centre of the hall on the 
shoulders of four cooks in spotless white caps and jackets, preceded by 
a bugler in beef-eater’s livery, playing “The Roast Beef of Old Eng- 
land.” It weighed 280 lb., or 20 stone, and had been cooking since 
seven in the morning. We believe that the general verdict of the com- 
pany was in favour of the baron, but cannot agree with it. It was good 
meat, and nothing more, not to be named with the twenty-year old ani- 
mal. And this, so far as it goes, is satisfactory. It is the old horses 
which it is desirable to eat, and who are likely to benefit by the habit, 
if it should obtain widely. Just as we were recovering from the baron 
we were surprised by the sudden appearance of Mr. Frank Buckland 
attended by a cook bearing yet another joint, and (being in for consum- 
ing unknown food) accepted that distinguished naturalist’s offer of a 
small piece. It proved to be bear. He and the cook posted off to the 
next table before we could pour upon him the maledictions which rose 
to our lips on tasting Bruin. Our morsel was a horrible mixture of red 
herring and tough mutton ham, such as one gets in Skye. A neighbour, 
however, who appeared to have eaten all his fellow-creatures in one or 
another quarter of the world, assured us that this particular bear must 
have been sick and out of condition, for that Bruin in his natural state 
is delicious, which evidence disposed us to credit the rumor which crept 
round the table in whispers soon after, that there had been a bear-fight 
in the Zoological, of which the worsted bear had that morning died, 
and been confided to F. B. On the same authority we learnt that the 
real first best of all sublunary meat is that of the ass. Here, again, a 
vista opened before us, in which the costermonger loomed as the chief 
figure, and a good time even for “mokes” seemed not impossible. In 
that good time, if the chairman’s suggestion should be followed, and 
the several grades of the peerage be allotted to new viands, as the ox 
has already occupied the lowest grade of baron, horse is to be called 
earl, bear, we suppose, marquis, and, if our travelled neighbour is right, 
we see not how asses’ meat can escape the ducal title. 

Of the made dishes we cannot speak so highly. Horse meat is not, 
in our judgment, adapted for kickshaws, or it might be that the constant 
presence of an’mal oil in the dishes at the Langham was too startling. 
We were satisfied with one taste of “les petits patés a la moélle Buce- 
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phale,” and may say the same of the “ paté de four greys,” as we heard 
a facetious neighbour name this particular hors d’ceuvre. Indeed, we 
would suggest to the gentlemen interested that they should fall back on 
vegetable oils at future banquets. We don’t use beef or mutton oil in 
cookery, why should horse oil be any exception to the rule? Depend 
upon it, “ huile chevaleresque” is a mistake. On the other, “ La gelée 
de pieds de cheval au marasquin ” could not have been better. 


The Leader. 


THE MYSTERY OF DARKNESS. 


THE weirdest manifestation of the spiritual influence to which the human 
body is subjected is to be found in the expression of a blind person’s 
face. If you want to arrive at a real understanding of the mysterious 
life within life which surrounds us, and which is upon us, search studi- 
ously the lineaments of the blind, and you will then know what kind of 
hidden force is the soul that has wrought so ineffable an expression. 
The natural air of a blind face is that of repose. It is right that this 
should be ; for we believe silence to be with darkness, and peace to be 
with silence. ‘There are few faces that have light, upon which in their 
hours of repose may not be found an expression as of hungriness, wax- 
ing fainter or more powerful as we search down the gradations of intel- 
lect. Life communicates to the eyes of those that can see a light which 
beams upon you with a sense of want—an expression of unrest —a 
thirsty desire to solve fresh mysteries. The suggestiveness of being 
finds a reflected inquisitiveness in the open eyes of men. ‘Take the 
meanest eyes that ever gazed upon the enduring glories of God’s uni- 
verse, and, keenly scrutinizing them, you will read as it were an intelli- 
gence incorporated with their own normal consciousness, which stamps 
on the face a thirstiness not to be found on the face of the blind. This 
incorporated intelligence is the knowledge of things inspired by the 
world’s show. It has slided into the expression of their eyes unknown 
to themselves. It lives within the light of the eyes like the memories 
with which some glances are pregnant. It is the life of the eye that is 
twofold : firstly, the light with which it has been created ; secondly the 
light which it has had communicated. This second light is the deeper 
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mystery. By it the expression of the lineaments is stated, and because 
this light is the embodied, deep inquisitiveness inspired by the suggest- 
iveness of the surrounding life, so the faces of those who are not blind 
have ever upon them an expression of desire which grows with the 
time through which they live. 

The peace interpenetrating the lineaments of the blind is the fruit of 
the silence which is upon their spirits through the darkness with which 
they are encompassed. A sense of this surpassing peace is only com- 
municated to you when you watch the blind in the hour of their repose. 
The sounds of life, the accents of human voices, the murmur of innu- 
merable things will agitate this repose; and at such times its weird 
beauty is without impressiveness. ‘There are periods when repose will 
descend upon the spirit like a sense of sleep; it is in this slumbrous 
wakefulness that the true expressions of men come out, just as the im- 
ages of things in water will grow visible as the agitation on the surface 
subsides and a calm settles upon it. Then the manifestation of the in- 
wrought peace upon the face of the blind takes place in all its startling 
mystery of beauty. The yearning look which the blind sometimes 
wear, when you meet them in the streets or watch them listening amidst 
audiences, is not the true expression of their spiritual being. It is an 
expression that is born from a renewal of their ancient inner activity 
by the sounds that are about them. Their true expression is to be 
found in the brow, which seems to shine out of the very darkness of the 
mind that imparts to it its wondrous peace ; in the lips that are parted 
and motionless ; because what whispers go on within are uttered in 
darkness, and need no movement of the lips to render their significance 
intelligible, for the blind do not talk to themselves ; in the eyebrows 
which are contracted with no sense of light, no consciousness of scorn, 
no eagerness of knowledge, no rigour of meditation. The mystic 
beauty of the expression of the blind face is full of the deep poetry of 
pathos. It is thronged with meanings of exquisite inconsistency. It 
inspires the heart with the awe which the sense of darkness always in- 
spires. It provokes all wonder, and invites no sympathy. The seeing 
can have no feelings in common with the sightless—with those whose 
spirits seem living a life inconceivable and unknown to us who bask in 
the light of the all-brightening sun, find joy, and music and poetry in 
the flushing of flowers, the voluptuous swaying of summer trees, the 
hazy glory of stars and skies. The souls of the blind live the life of 
deep consciousness, which is self-listening, self-inspiring, self-acting, 
owing nothing to outer suggestions instinctive or absolute, arguing with 
the spiritual logic which is consequential only to itself, because it 
ignores all principles of positive and relative, of precedent and compari- 
son. They live in the world of darkness, where the black skies of 
those who were not born blind are streaked across with the unillumin- 
ating mystic pale light of memory. In this darkness they converse 
with the echoes of palpable voices ; they hear the vibration of incom- 
municable music ; dreams of form and substance float before them and 
inspire them with all the thoughts they have. The mystery that follows 
the departure of light is upon them. They live and move and have 
their being in a weird, phantom-world of thought that has no relation 
with the thought of the lighted life. Their expectancy is not ours. It 
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is the expectancy that is born, not of the sights of the world, but of 
things that move in darkness. “Jet there are well-loved spirits that 
throng that limitless universe of darkness. Familiar faces, whose light 
is communicated by the spiritual eyes that gaze and woo, look from the 
impalpable profound and speak in voices whose tones resemble the in- 
numerable moan that fills the air when we sit and think upon a sum- 
mer’s sleeping night. The world of blackness is still a world of love. 
Into darkness as well as into light the heart will carry its own beautiful 
affections. The new life into which the blind enter changes these af- 
fections into likenesses that bear no resemblance to our own, because 
they are purged, perhaps, of much of their materiality ; but if they are 
more refined, more immaterial, more divine in their essence, they are 
not less strong in their hold, less inspiring in their presence, less won- 
derful in their creativeness. So here we behold in operation the sub- 
lime and generous law of compensation. At the sacrifice of their 
sweet, subduing fancies, the weirdly lovely affections, the spiritual faces, 
the vague array of subtle and impalpable dreams with which the blind 
have accustomed the world of darkness to their hearts, how many 
would return to the life of the light of the sun? 


Die Neue Freie Presse — Vienna. 


AN AUSTRIAN VIEW OF THE NAPOLEONIC DYNASTY. 


We lately heard that it was the prevailing opinion in Government 
circles in North Germany, that the contingency of a revolution in 
France must be taken into account in political calculations. This 
short announcement has perhaps created an unusual sensation, as it 
corresponds to a somewhat vague but still widely-spread impression as to 
the untenability of the present state of things in France. This impression 
rests on reports from the French capital, which speak of a serious state 
of excitement in the mind of the French people, and on a series of 
observations which, on the one hand, point to a decline of activity in 
the Tuileries, and, on the other hand, to an epidemic process of disso- 
lution spreading more and more amongst the supporters and adherents 
of the existing order of things. We cannot refute the appearance of 
all these symptoms and indications, but we would warn our readers 
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against the illusion of expecting a sudden overthrow of the Empire, a 
revolution, so to speak, in a night. The Second Empire will certainly 
not be perpetual, but we may rest assured, on the other hand, that it 
will not fall in a moment like the Restoration and the July Monarchy. 
No one any longer doubts of its transientness, for, during the last sev- 
enty-eight years, not one of the half dozen Governments France has 
had, has lasted longer than the new Napoleonic ; but still neither a riot 
nor a street fight will lead to its fall. It will fall in the same way in 
which it was founded ; it will fall out of use ; in the mean time, how- 
ever, it has still some time to live, and the process of dissolution which 
om indisputably begun, will take a longer time than is supposed per- 
aps. 

We have often had the opportunity of late years of putting the ques- 
tion to many close observers of things and persons who have a con- 
spicuous place in the two Chambers, What would happen if some day 
the Empire should collapse? We have received answers to this ques- 
tion from the most varied sources, without our being able to draw there- 
from anything like a satisfactory conclusion. Naturally every one ar- 
gues that his party has the greatest prospects of founding a new gov- 
ernment on the ruins of the fallen one. But on looking into this, we 
find we have only to do with vague hopes and aspirations, and that no 
one has true and sure information. Only one fact became clear after 
investigating thoroughly this important question, viz., that Legitimists, 
Orleanists, and Republicans are as bitterly opposed to each other as 
ever ; that even all these parties are more firmly fixed than before in 
their opinions, and that any attempt to bring about a coalition between 
them against the common enemy would be a complete failure. The 
dissension between the parties hostile to the Empire is just the same as 
on the eve of the coup d'état, and hitherto the Empire has well under- 
stood how to foster this dissension. Politically speaking, it has little 
to fear from that side. ‘The ranks of its adherents may be thinned as 
they see the Imperial brow grow pale, or the ranks of its adversaries 
remain still in their state of powerlessness and dissension. ‘The fall of 
the Empire is not doubtful ; but what threatens it is not the impetuous 
pressure of a people thirsting and impatient for liberty, but the natural 
decay of a personal Government whose head has become old and d/asé, 
and who leaves the rudder of the State more and more to a favourite 
who has grown powerful and a mother naturally anxious about the suc- 
cession to the throne. 

A coalition amongst the hostile parties, or a defection of those who 
have hitherto been adherents of the Empire, or even a popular move- 
ment, so long as the army remains true, is not to be expected. Since 
cannon were brought against barricades, a successful rising of the 
masses is not to be thought of. The ruler in the Tuileries may have 
lost many sympathies in the whole country— nay, become the object of 
unpopularity, or contempt even, but he is certain of the people of Paris, 
and that is the chief thing. Since the city has been intersected by 
straight, broad boulevards, which are like so many strategic lines, and 
since the chief canals have been so constructed that whole battalions 
can move to and fro upon them, and land, ready for fighting, on the 
most important strategical points, since room has been made in all 
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directions for the fire of whole batteries, it is all over with the revolu- 
tionary energy of the Parisians. ‘The means of repression which could 
now be brought against unarmed or badly-armed masses have such a 
fearfully crushing effect, that an open struggle with such a powerful ad- 
versary would be simple madness. ‘The July battle was perhaps the 
last street battle which will take place for hundreds of years ; and the 
remembrance of the horrors of the three days’ massacre is still so 
vivid in all classes of French society that they would infinitely prefer 
the continuance of the present oppressions to a repetition of such 
scenes. 

Supposing, therefore, that the Emperor of the French, who is now 
nearly sixty, lives till his son is of age, and supposing that in some 
eventual war no second Waterloo awaits him, there is but little pros- 
pect of a revolution such as France has often seen before. . . . 

As in ancient Rome so in modern France, the pivot of the Empire, 
and its duration is in the contentment of the legions. If these mur- 
mur, then the throne of the Caesars shakes. It is not the hostile par- 
ties, not the wrath of the people, but the caprice of the soldiers, before 
which the Empire must tremble. It appears to us that the Emperor 
Napoleon has made a great miscalculation in the matter of the new 
army organization. ‘The new army regulations, which put aside the 
old army laws, and which forms, instead of an army of tried and trusty 
veterans, an army filled with popular elements, doubles and trebles the 
dangers which the Emperor wishes to avert. 


Morning Star. 


DR. CUMMING’S PROPHECIES, 





To be the successful interpreter of unfulfilled prophecy requires an 
amount of prescient wisdom which Dr. Cumming does not possess ; 
and his latest deliverances on this subject are more than usually inco- 
herent, perplexing, and unsatisfactory. Dr. Cumming, in reality, im- 
parts additional obscurity to the mysteries which he professes to un- 
ravel, and makes the most majestic passages of Holy Writ grotesque 
by his ridiculous efforts to forecast the future. If the inability of the 
loftiest intellects to penetrate the hidden meaning of the Apocalyptic 
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visions did not teach him a lesson of humility, we should still have 
thought that the repeated failure of his own dogmatic readings of the 
prophetic page would have sobered his imagination and made him dis- 
trustful of his judgment. Although his prognostications have again 
and again been falsified by the event, and his figures have often needed 
careful revision, Dr. Cumming himself is as unabashed and self-confi- 
dent as ever ; while his admirers, with the infatuation of credulity, do 
not abate one jot or tittle of their faith in his powers to divine events 
that have not taken place, and to foreshadow the future woes and trou- 
bles of mankind. We doubt not that the congregation which assem- 
bled on Thursday evening in the Scotch kirk, somewhere in the Com- 
mercial-road, listened to Dr. Cumming with feelings akin to those they 
would have experienced if John of Patmos himself had ascended the 
pulpit to explain the symbolic and figurative language of his grandly 
poetic “ Revelation.” 

The oracle of Crown-court bids us prepare for a war compared with 
which all other wars will be as those of pigmies. He repeats the list 
of the great wars which have raged since the revolutions of 1848, but, 
oddly enough, omits the most vast and destructive of all—that which 
for four years convulsed the great Republic of the United States. We 
shrewdly suspect that the American continent is a stumbling-block in 
Dr. Cumming’s path. America is comparatively a modern discovery. 
It has little to do with the march of European politics, and is not at 
all likely to take part in the battle of Armageddon. Even the conflict 
for the possession of Palestine— “the key to the whole of Asia ”— 
which Dr. Cumming says is impending, is not of a character to attract 
the martial zeal of General Grant and Admiral Farragut. America is 
an important part of the modern world, and yet Dr. Cumming can find 
for it no place in his prophetic programme. His difficulty has been 
great, and therefore, with the charagteristic prudence of his country- 
men, he has ignored the western hemisphere altogether. One remark- 
able feature of Dr. Cumming’s lecture is the nature of the authorities 
which he quotes in support of his rendering of the prophecies of St. 
John. “The politicians” are made to think that the enormous military 
preparations of the present day must result in a war “that shall shake 
the whole earth,” because Lord Frederick Cavendish has expressed an 
opinion to that effect. What arm is to hurl these thunderbolts of war 
to the uttermost ends of the earth? Dr. Cumming entertains no doubt 
as to the man. “ Who is master of the situation in Europe? At whose 
word do nations tremble or rejoice? Who has it in his power to send 
a word on the wind that shall echo in crashes and reverberations of 
ruin? It is that marvellous man the Emperor of the French.” He 
might, perhaps, have modified this passage, or substituted the name of 
Bismarck for that of Napoleon, but that it was necessary to his argu- 
ment to show that France is identical with “the three unclean spirits 
like frogs that came out of the mouth of the dragon.” And how does 
he prove this? He has discovered, or rather the late Bishop Villiers 
and the present Bishop of Ripon have discovered, that the arms of 
France in the days of Charlemagne and Clovis were “three frogs.” 
Even the respectable authority of two estimable prelates of mediocre 
abilities fails to establish any connection between “the three frogs ” 
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which figured on the banners of Frankish sovereigns who lived centu- 
ries before the Norman conquest, and the French Empire of to-day. 
Besides, it is a poor compliment to Clovis, who was the first Christian 
king of France, and to the great Charlemagne, who was distinguished 
by so many illustrious qualities. Then as to “the drying up of the 
Euphrates* This means the death of “the sick man.” The old Turks 
are dying out or emigrating to Asia. There are more deaths than 
births in Constantinople. ‘Twice the Doctor had the honour of meet- 
ing the Sultan and the Viceroy of Egypt, and both these Mahomedans 
walked among ladies “without appearing strange.” The Prince of 
Wales expressed a hope that the Sultan would protect the Christians in 
his dominions ; and his Majesty, in a well-turned sentence, which would 
not have done discredit to so practised a courtier as Fuad Pasha—and 
Fuad Pasha, we may rest well assured, was at his Majesty’s elbow— 
answered, “ Yes, when I go back to Constantinople I will protect Chris- 
tianity as well as the Christians.” After huddling together this medley 
of gossip, Dr. Cumming triumphantly points the moral. “ These, 
then,” he says, “are proofs that the great river Euphrates is being dried 
up,” and the result will be the national cry of “ Judea for the Jews.” 
We confess that we do not see that his facts prove anything of the kind. 
If the Turks were leaving the Asiatic provinces of their empire, then 
there might be some force in his application of the simile about “the 
drying up of the Euphrates,” but, according to his own account, a con- 
verse movement is taking place. The Jews are all to go back to Pal- 
estine, but not before there is a horrible war between Russia and France 
for supremacy in the East. Europe is to be divided between Russia, 
Germany, and France. Dr. Cumming does not say which of the spoil- 
ers is destined to wax fat on the riches of England. 





The Leader. 
LEADING STRINGS. 





So long as nature is subject to what is termed reflex action, it will 
be possible to find novice and mentor, disciple and apostle, alumnus 
and Corypheus, bound up in a single person. The martinet is often 
subject to an influence which controls him as completely as he governs 
his trembling subordinates. This is only to paraphrase the old proverb 
which showed how the Emperor’s son’s tutor ruled the world. There 
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be bear-leaders and bears ; and though the unhappy quadruped is gen- 
erally but too painfully aware of his bondage, his master may be guided 
by leading-strings no less taut and tough, of whose existence he is pro- 
foundly unconscious. There be bear-leaders and bears ; and the qual- 
ities of the two are often curiously intermixed. ‘Taking the bear ab- 
stractedly, he would appear a magnificent embodiment of strength —a 
power and courage with which mere human muscle would vainly try to 
cope. Yet, by a course of sharp training, he has been brought to yield 
his big bulk and heavy intelligence to the less stupid lout who guides 
him. ‘That the lout is himself in leading-strings is easily imaginable. 
His father, or his wife, or his priest, has perhaps the whip-hand of him; 
and if he were to exchange stations with the beast, his degree of sub- 
jection would be made only more apparent, not more complete. 

The order is infinite. It commences with the parental leading-strings, 
in which every well-regulated child is curbed for the first dozen years 
of existence. But there are families wherein the children are the lead- 
ers. In the case of the first baby, it is a matter of grave doubt whether 
the order of household rule is not completely reversed. Certainly the 
legal head of the family becomes the last person to whom in such cases 
obedience is shown. ‘The new-comer reigns, delegating his authority to 
a vicegerent— mostly the mother-in-law, occasionally the nurse. By 
his Ungracious Majesty, King Baby the First, the strings of authority 
are tightly held ; and there is no appeal from his behests. And as his 
Ungracious Majesty grows hoary with the lapse of months and active 
service (he is seldom out of active service), the tightness of his rein by 
no means relaxes. He developes into a more imposing despot ; his 
crown acquires a new strength (owing to the seaming of that wonderful 
cavity in its centre) ; he grows corpulent, not to add mottled ; and the 
voice of authority assumes a defiant crow. Yet never were subjects 
more willing to be crowed over than his; never subjects who more 
fondly hugged their chains. And when the months of his reign lengthen 
into years, and the ruling line of Babies stretches out into a numerous 
dynasty, even then there are instances where the first monarch has 
managed to retain the principal rule, and reduces his brothers and sis- 
ters to the same subjection in which he formerly held his parents. But 
assuming that the curb is adjusted after the patriarchal fashion, and 
that papa and mamma remain the true authorities, there comes a time 
when the gentle guidance breaks. It comes with a sore trial to the 
maternal bosom. “ My son’s” first dress-coat, “my daughter’s ” inevi- 
table début in long dresses, is a field on which many a mother’s Marathon 
is fought. In either case the change is portentous ; it is the first hint 
of the secession of the colonies from the Old Country. As the march 
of time proceeds more Marathons are fought, until “the last ditch” in 
which the enemy is proverbially required to yield is symbolized by a 
wedding-breakfast and the irrepressible old shoe. And then the silken 
cord is loosed indeed, so far as regards the hands which originally held 
the leading-strings. But the bondage is not necessarily broken ; the 
neophyte has only passed into a new pupilage. 

The leading-strings imposed by marriage are so complicated that it 
would not be safe to speculate as to whose hands commonly retain 
them. Mostly, the guidance is interchangeable. But the secret of 
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authority seldom comes to the surface ; when it does, it is unpleasant 
for the bystander. There is, perhaps, no more piteous sight, and yet 
few more common, than the spectacle of an intellectual man yoked to 
an arrogant, commonplace woman. Unhappily, this inversion of the 
right law is common enough ; it would even seem that the brain accus- 
tomed to direct others in the graver duties of life feels the necessity of 
some domestic directorship to which it can surrender its petty cares. 
Socrates had his Xantippe, and even the glory of Bumble is dropped 
when that worthy takes to himself a mate. 

In other hands, however, the leading-strings seem natural. Thereis 
certain legitimacy, for example, in the claim of the medical man to play 
the despot. He not only holds undisputed sway over the kitchen and 
wine-cellar, but he enjoys the power of banishment; he can exile a 
whole family from town in August, and impose a penal term of six 
weeks or two months at Brighton, Scarborough, or Torquay. The 
nineteenth-century Briton is often made painfully aware of another grasp 
in which the leading strings are held with remorseless tenacity. At the 
mention of cook and housemaid so drear a picture of tyranny arises 
that the pen is fain to pause. For what-single article can ever hope to 
set forth the rigour of that gynocracy whose throne is in the kitchen? 


The Popular Science Review. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY 


OBSERVATION OF THE PLANET JUPITER WITHOUT HIS SATELLITES.— 
At the meeting of the Royal Astronomical Society, December 14, 
1866, the Astronomer Royal called attention to the fact that this rare 
phenomenon would take place in the following August. It will be 
recollected, that Mr. Proctor supplied a full and interesting detail of 
what was to be seen, at -p. 248 of the July number of the /opular 
Science Review. It was, therefore, with much hope, not unmingled with 
anxiety as to the weather, that the evening of the 21st of August was 
looked forward to; and, although in few instances were the whole of 
the phenomena observed in any one place, owing to the passing clouds, 
yet, on the whole, expectations were gratified by a sight of the planet 
which may almost be pronounced unique. It was expected that pos- 
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sessors of moderate telescopic means would see the planet divested of 
his satellites, and with three black dots, or shadows, on his disk ; while 
those who had more powerful instruments might, in addition, be able 
to detect the bright satellites also. But, to the astonishment of all, 
those using even quite ordinary telescopic power were surprised by see- 
ing not only three, but five black dots !—the third and fourth satellites, 
on this occasion, appearing nearly, if not quite, as black as their 
shadows. Observations, carefully made in all parts of the country, 
confirm the occurrence, in this instance, of an anomaly with regard to 
the third and fourth satellites, which has often been noticed before, 
although not yet sufficiently accounted for. The fourth satellite particu- 
larly was seen projected on the planet as an intensely black spot ; 
while on many occasions it is invisible, like the other satellites, from its 
brightness. This dark appearance of the satellite itself is also often 
the case with the third ; never, we believe, with the first or second. 


Tue Late Ear or Rosse.— No name among those connected with 
modern astronomy is more widely known than that of Lord Rosse. 
To him the science is greatly indebted, not to his scientific or mathe- 
matical acquirements, but to the fact that he was one of those, rarely 
to be met with, who, having large means, devoted them liberally to 
the cause of science. Lord Rosse’s great telescope is a household 
word, as it were, with observers. To the unitiated it represents some- 
thing mysteriously powerful, while to those who are acquainted with 
the difficulties connected with instruments of such a size it shows 
what indomitable perseverance and energy can ultimately accomplish. 
Sir William Herschel’s great reflector at Slough was four feet in aper- 
ture ; the first completed by Lord Rosse was three feet ; but he did 
not rest satisfied with this, and with enormous trouble and expense 
succeeded in bringing to perfection the great reflector of six feet aperture. 
In 1850 the results of this great undertaking were laid before the 
Royal Society. Lord Rosse’s name as an observer is principally con- 
nected with the nebulz, many of which, hitherto considered irresolva- 
ble, were broken up into stars by the great telescope at Parsonstown, 
while others, hitherto not distinguished by peculiarity, were found to 
possess the most singular spiral forms. Lord Rosse was born in 1800, 
and succeeded his father in 1841 ; he became President of the Royal 
Society in 1849. His death took place on the 31st of October last. 


Errect OF ELECTRICITY ON PLaNtTs.—In a memoir quite recently 
presented to the French Academy, M. Blondeau—whose researches 
on the sensitive plant where chronicled in our last number — described 
the peculiar influence which, according to his experiments, the induced 
electric current exerts on the seeds and fruits of plants. In the case 
of the fruit the effects of the current were not so remarkable as in that 
of the seeds. It caused the former to ripen with greater rapidity than 
usual, but it produced very singular results when passed through the 
seed. Peas and grains of corn which had been electrified were placed 
in pots of earth, and beside them, and under like conditions, were 
placed seeds which had not been acted on by the current. It was 
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found that the electrified plants germinated much sooner than the 
others, and produced better stems and greener and more healthy-look- 
ing leaves than the others. A very curious effect was produced in 
some of the seeds—the stem and leaves grew down into the earth, and 
the roots came up and took their place. 


ASTRONOMICAL MOVEMENTS OF PLANTs.—A somewhat peculiar paper 
has been published by M. Ch. Musset, in which the author endeavours 
to show that certain characters of the trunks of trees are related to the 
movements of the earth. The trunks of trees, he says, are always 
flattened in the northerly and southerly directions, and expand in an 
east and west plane. He states that he could support his theory by 
several thousand examples, and that his views are thoroughly in ac- 
cordance with astronomical laws ! 


INDUSTRIAL USE OF LAMINARIA DIGITATA.—An application of this 
large and very abundant species of sea-weed has been suggested in a 
paper read before the last Pharmaceutical Conference by Mr. Edward 
Stanford. He states that the stems of the tangle-weed Laminaria 
digitata when thrown up on the shore of the Hebrides are several feet 
long, and about as thick as the wrist, and when properly burnt they 
are converted into an excellent porous charcoal. This charcoal re- 
sembles that produced from animal matters, and has excellent proper- 
ties as a means of filtering water. It has the following composi- 
tion :—Carbon 50, phosphate of lime 4, carbonate of lime 20, carbonate 
of magnesia 6, silicictacid 5, alumina 2, sulphate of potass 5, chlorine 
and iodine 5. 


STRENGTH OF STEEL.—Dr. W. Fairbairn, F.R.S., has published a 
very valuable series of researches on the tensile, transverse and com- 
pressive strength of steel of various qualities. The mean value of 
the modulus of elasticity obtained was 31,000,000 lbs. ; the minimum 
22,098,000 lbs.; the maximum 32,672,000 lbs. The value of the 
modulus of resistance to transverse strain at the elastic limit (or resis- 
tance of bar 1 inch long and 1 inch square) varied from 3.108 to 7.856 
tons. ‘The tenacity varied from 26.57 to 59.87 tons per square inch. 
From the experiments on transverse strain Dr. Fairbairn concludes 
that the cost of railway bars and similar structures of iron and steel is 
in the ratio of 13 to 1 for equal strengths, irrespective of the greater 
durability of steel, and taking the price of steel at 127, and of iron at 
7/7. per ton. The importance of this deduction cannot be over-esti- 
mated at a time when the great durability of steel rail is exciting much 
attention. 


PLANTS WITHIN PLANTS.—The discovery which M. Trécul some time 
since announced, of the existence of minute vegetable organisms with- 
in the starch-cells of Helianthus tuberosus, and to which he gave the 
name of Amylobacteria, has been regarded by him as a decided proof 
of the spontaneous generation of plants. Thus, although the doctrine 
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of heterogeny has lost its main advocate by the recent recantation of 
M. Al Donné, it has found a new and powerful ally in the person of M. 
Trécul, one of the most eminent botanists in France. M. Trécul 
defines vegetable heterogeny to be “a natural operation by which life, 
when about to abandon an organized body, concentrates its action in 
some of the particles of this body, and converts them into beings quite 
distinct from those they proceeded from.” We do not admit the logical 
force of M. Trécul’s argument so long as it is admitted by physiologists 
as proven that vegetable forms of the lowest type may enter the tissues 
of animals. There is no more wonder in the fact of a cholera-fungus 
in the blood of man than in an Amylobacterium in the starch-cell of 
a Helianthus tuberosus. 


Tue BELGIAN Bone-caves.—The explorations of these caverns, 
which have been carried out under the superintendence of M. Dupont, 
are still in progress. A report of some of the discoveries made in the 
course of the investigations has been laid before the Belgian Academy, 
and has been commented on by MM. d’Halloy and Van Beneden. 
The former considers that the results of all inquiries upon the remains 
in bone-caves go to prove the correctness of M. Dupont’s opinion that 
man was a contemporary of the mammoth. The latter says that he 
does not agree with M. Dupont in thinking that the reindeer and horse 
lived in Belgium in the savage state. He states that as all the other 
solipedes are either Asiatic or African, it is extremely unlikely that the 
horse originated in Europe. 





ConcrRETE BuiLpINcs.—Some experiments are being made in Paris 
and at Gravesend in building houses with concrete walls, and an inter- 
esting paper on the subject will be found in a recent number of the 
Fortnightly Review, by Henry Conybeare, Esq., C.E., in which the 
opinion is expressed that concrete walls, faced with glazed tiles, will 
form the most important element in the future of London architecture. 
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The Story Without an End. From the German of Carové. By Sarah 
Austin. With Illustrations Printed in Colours after Drawings by E. 
V. B. New York: Scribner, Welford and Co. 1868. Cvoth. 40 
Pages. 


This is a costly, but beautiful, little book. It is a rare one for a gift, 
for it will suit the oldest and the youngest heart alike. The brain and 
the eyes will both pour its charms into souls that it will gladden and 
refresh, for it is of the Human Soul wandering into the wide and won- 
derful field of Nature that it treats. It is the sweetest and most 
poetical of allegories. Pure and simple and short, it is full of lustrous 
beauty from beginning to end. Tender, fresh tones and tints, fragrances 
of dewy sweetness, dreams of delight, whisperings of light and life 
bright beyond thought in a home that is yet to be, and all the soft and 
almost imperceptible ways of sending sense into the soul and suggest- 
ing the highest truths in that strange world of sense, are blended here 
into an interlacing web of wondrous delicacy and beauty. 

The translation is good, because simple and fresh as Carové himself. 
The illustrations are exquisite. A fairy hand might have designed 
them, for they are in the very spirit of the text, and might have been 
Titania’s dreams, when relenting Oberon had “undone the hateful im- 
perfection of her eyes.” 

We give the last chapter, to show the spirit of this sugar-sweet prose 
poem : 

“ And the Child was become happy and joyful, and breathed freely 
again, and thought no more of returning to his hut ; for he saw that 
nothing returned inwards, but rather that all strove outwards into the 
free air; the rosy apple-blossoms from their narrow buds, and the 
gurgling notes from the narrow breast of the lark. The germs burst 
open the folding doors of the seeds, and broke through the heavy 
pressure of the earth in order to get at the light; the grasses tore 
asunder their bands, and their slender blades sprang upward. 
Even the rocks were become gentle, and allowed little mosses to peep 
out from their sides, as a sign that they would not remain impenetrably 
closed for ever. And the flowers sent out colour and fragrance into 
the whole world, for they kept not their best for themselves, but would 
imitate the sun and the stars, which poured their warmth and their 
radiance over the spring, And many a little gnat and beetle burst the 
narrow cell in which it was inclosed, and crept out slowly, and half 
asleep, unfolded and shook its tender wings, and soon gained strength, 
and flew off to untried delights. And as the butterflies came forth 
from their chrysalids in all their gaiety and splendour, so did eve 
humbled and suppressed aspiration and hope free itself, and boldly 
launch into the open and flowing sea of spring.” —Zhe New Eclectic. 
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Time and Tide, by Weare and Tyne. ‘Twenty-five letters to a Working 
Man of Sunderland on the Laws of Work. By John Ruskin, 
LL.D. New York: John Wiley & Son. 1868. 


Mr. Ruskn’s title, as usual, has no discernible connection with the 
subjects of his book, for which, if we may take. the liberty of suggest- 
ing, the fittest designation we can think of would have been Cui ono? 
The subjects treated are by no means limited, as the sub-title suggests, 
to “the laws of work,” unless we understand by that the work, in the 
broadest sense, which man is put into the world to do. And, for their 
treatment, perhaps the concisest statement is given in one of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s own sentences (p. 168) which speaks of Mr. Mill as “capable of 
immense’ involuntary error,” adding, with delightful zatveté, that “ his 
involuntary errors are usually owing to his seeing only one or two of the 
many sides of a thing: not to obscure sight of the side he does see.” 

But we have no disposition to engage in the critical carping to which, 
in Mr. Ruskin’s case, remarks of this sort have come to be the regular 
prelude. To make fun of this book and pick out errors in it would be 
one of the easiest of tasks—one so easy as to afford no incentive to 
undertaking it,— and we can assure any one desirous of doing a piece 
of “slashing” criticism and of displaying his ingenuity in the elabora- 
tion of the stock sneers which may be relied upon to elicit unthinking 
laughter, that here he will have to the fullest extent the advantage a 
little mind possesses over a great one. But to everybody worthy to read 
Ruskin at all the uselessness of criticism, we think, must long ago 
have become evident. With other writers on this class of topics it is 
different— Mr. Carlyle and Walt. Whitman may without unfairness be 
encountered with such resources of raillery and retort in kind as their 
opponents can command ; with Matthew Arnold it is a question chiefly 
of temerity whether to engage in a conflict of keen, cold intellect; so 
of Mr. Emerson, it being merely premised that you understand him. 
But for Mr. Ruskin it remains only to close his pages with sentiments 
of sorrow and of self-condemnation,—that there should be, inter-pene- 
trating the whole fabric of society, that which forces him from the pur- 
suits which yielded pleasure to himself and profit to us all, into a line 
of labor essentially foreign to his genius,—and that we, inert, give the 
countenance of non-resistance to that moral rottenness with which this 
nobler, finer spirit is contending, almost alone and thoroughly heart- 
sick and weary. For Mr. Ruskin gwé political economist we have no 
claim to make ; his writings come primarily from the heart, not from 
the head, and his schemes, beneficent as they are, are the schemes of 
the poet, and as little as possible like those of the statesman. But we 
know no human pages in the present or the past that testify to a truer 
or a purer Christian man, to a greater heart or a gentler, or one less 
capable of making terms with sin, or of granting to itself the ease and 
rest it craved while there was work for it to do. So, though we might 
wish some of his political opinions changed and his toleration greater, 
and that he were possessed of the qualities for practically ending the 
wrongs it is given him to see as it is given to few other men—if, in- 
deed, the possession of both powers were compatible—though in still 
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other respects we might wish him other than he is, yet there are so few 
who could endure being measured beside him, so few who, errors and 
all, will have left to posterity the legacy of as noble a life, that for those 
who dwell upon his shortcomings with the brutal pedantry of self-com- 
placent cynicism, can only be felt the contempt they labor to bring 
upon him, linked with a doubt whether there can be such blindness as 
can alone account for criticism of this kind without resort to the sup- 
position of impatience of reproof or else of a bad heart. 

By those who know Mr. Ruskin’s writings on social topics the char- 
acter of Zime and Tide may be surmised much more readily than it 
could be fairly stated within limits greatly less than those its author has 
given it, and to readers who do not know Mr. Ruskin, any statement 
would be inexplicable. The substance of it is that, loathing the mate- 
rialism, grossness, sordidness of modern society ; sickened by the mis- 
ery and incapability to be seen on every hand, the aimlessness of all 
the gropings for better things, and the hopelessness of saving men from 
themselves — our author has sketched one of those Utopias which poets 
in every age have fancied, and which, while men are men, it will be 
given to none to see. Disgusted with the crude expedients of legis- 
lation and administration which seek only to suppress the manifestation 
of crime, he would do away with what seem to him the rags and scraps 
of social usages, and, with the comprehensiveness of a man of single 
purpose, would address the efforts of government to making crime im- 
possible. “Crime can only be truly hindered,” he writes, “by letting 
no man grow up a criminal — by taking away the w// to commit sin ; 
not by mere punishment of its commission,’—and this is to be done 
by education, “not the education of the intellect only, which is on some 
men wasted, and for others mischievous ; but education of the heart, 
which is alike good and necessary for all.” Education — for which an 
elaborate scheme is laid down, whose only fault is its total impractica- 
bility —is of course but the first step in a new social system. This 
is a more strictly paternal government than has existed since the days 
of the patriarchs, if even then, though it is an aristocracy (literally — 
aptoros) of the feudal times, whose component parts and distribution 
of duties are minutely outlined. Like Mr. Carlyle, like many of chose 
who discern on every hand evidence to satisfy them of man’s incapacity 
for self-government, Mr. Ruskin desires a beneficent despotism. Off lib- 
erty and equality he says, “I detest the one, and deny the possibility of 
the other ”— the latter of which, except theoretically, is affirmed by none 
who do not, for instance, mix familiarly with their servants, both in 
kitchen and parlor; while, as to the former, we need hardly say he 
means liberty to do wrong, one of the uses to which it is most promptly 
applied. This passage, which we have paused upon because it will be 
especially a stumbling-block and cause of offence by reason of its refer- 
ring to us Americans, the author goes on to say—more clearly than, 
we fear, any will be found to deny — that, “as a nation, they [we] are 
wholly undesirous of Rest, and incapable of it ; irreverent of them- 
selves, both in the present and in the future ; discontented with what 
they are, yet having no idea of anything which they desire to become, 
as the tide of the troubled sea when it cannot rest.” Mr. Ruskin’s sys- 
tem, very rudely outlined, takes every child, educates, and teaches it 
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some useful work, proficiency wherein is an essential preliminary to per- 
mission to marriage ; provides the young couple, if poor, with an income 
from the state for the first seven years, or if rich, limits it; does away, 
by means of guilds and other organizations, with competition and other 
features of trade which breed dishonesty ; does away in as sweeping a 
manner with evil features of the wages system and the rent system, with 
social drones of every kind ; makes divers state services to be the return 
of the aristocracy for the tenure of land, such as officering the army, 
acting as judges, there being no lawyers, and the king himself being 
the court of ultimate appeal and petition. We need scarcely describe 
farther, nor need we comment further than to say that, without reading, 
no one has a right to make this account the foundation for pronouncing 
it wholly impracticable and absurd. 

A fundamental error, as it seems to us, which would invalidate what- 
ever else Mr. Ruskin might have built upon it, is that, to provide against 
the frailties of men by reason of the baseness of human nature, he 
would establish a system the first essential to whose success requires its 
administration throughout by such as himself — men of whom the world 
is not worthy, and whose existence in numbers is entirely hypothetical. 
Its argument aside, the book is one which must be read with pleasure, 
even by those who approach our author for the first time, less rhetori- 
cally exuberant perhaps than its predecessors, but in nobility and ele- 
vation of thought, in magnanimity and fervor second to none of them, 
though with more than an undertone of the sadness and despair of a 
man who ends a great fight and acknowledges that he has not won it. 
Though it has diverted him from the studies in which he was alone and 
where there is none to take its place, we are by no means sure that 
Mr. Ruskin’s political economy, fallacious as it is, has not on the whole 
been our gain. Yet, as we close this his latest book, and the last but 
one (its continuation), he tells us, on this class of subjects, we are 
tempted to wish that he had had in his nature enough of self-indulgence 
to have dimmed his perceptions of the turpitude and wretchedness 
around him, and withheld him from wearing out his soul with beating 
against that which it was not in him successfully to assail— Zhe Round 
Table. 





A Fourney in Brazil. By Prof. and Mrs. Louis Agassiz. Boston: 

Ticknor & Fields. 

In the beginning of 1865 Professor Agassiz wished to visit Brazil, 
partly in consequence of disordered health, partly with a view to scien- 
tific investigations. He was doubtful as to the possibility of providing 
a sufficient force of assistants. A friend, Mr. Nathaniel Mayer, met 
him at this time, and after expressing an interest in his journey, said, 
“You wish, of course, to give it a scientific character ; take six assist- 
ants with you ; and I will be responsible for all their expenses, personal 
and scientific.” This characteristic piece of American liberality 
enabled Professor Agassiz to set the expedition on foot. Its progress 
was assisted by numerous sympathizers, from the Emperor of Brazil to 
the fishermen on the Amazons. The Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
took his party to Rio ; another Company lent him a boat for a month 
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on the Amazons; the Brazilian Government placed a small ship of 
war at his disposal ; and, in short, there never was a scientific ex- 
plorer so cordially welcomed and so warmly assisted on all hands. 
The results have apparently been commensurate with the means em- 
ployed. Enormous collections illustrating the natural history, and es- 
pecially the fishes, of Brazil have been stored in the Museum at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Professor Agassiz has begun a scientific work, 
founded upon these researches, the publication of which must, as he 
tells us, take many years. Meanwhile the present very agreeable 
volume contains a popular account of the journey, and its chief scien- 
tific results. It is for the most part in the form of a journal kept by 
Mrs. Agassiz, but with considerable contributions from the Professor. 
As the joint authors are unable to distinguish their own shares, we 
cannot affect to do it for them ; we can only say that between them 
they have put together one of the pleasantest and most unaffected 
books of travel that it has lately been our fortune to read. 

There is something specially delightful in reading about the Ama- 
zons in the dingy atmosphere of a London winter. The imagination is 
agreeably relieved by an escape from crowded and dismal streets to 
the glories of tropical scenery. Mrs. Agassiz does not indeed sit 
down deliberately to give us glowing descriptions, or to burst into 
rhapsodies of enthusiasm, but the plainest statements of the wonders 
of the valley of the Amazons are perhaps the most impressive. 
Nothing can be better adapted to heighten their effect than the con- 
trast between the scenery to which Mrs. Agassiz takes us in the spirit, 
and that which we may see with our bodily eyes. Look, for example, 
at that respectable but grimy rivulet which we call the Thames, strictly 
confined within his banks, and converted into a large open drain by 
civilized intelligence. Then think of the oceanic Amazons, rolling its 
waters for thousands of miles exactly as it pleases, forming new chan- 
nels and deserting old ones according to its good will and pleasure, 
with an island half as big as Ireland in its mouth, and forming an 
interlacing network of huge water-courses of which the smallest would 
be a first-rate river elsewhere. Or look at the poor trees which strug 
gle feebly for existence against the smoky atmosphere of a London park, 
and then turn in imagination to the exuberant tropical forest, an object 
of which the first sight impresses one as forcibly as the first sight of 
the ocean, of high mountains, or of a boundless plain. Or we might 
compare the crowds of toiling human beings in our streets with the 
lazy luxury of the scattered villagers who pick up an easy living 
amongst the forests without an attempt to struggle seriously against the 
gigantic forces of nature. How pleasant it must be to get everything 
that one can possibly want at the expense of a little shooting or fishing 
in the early morning, and then to lie down and smoke in one’s ham- 
mock through the hot hours of the day! There is something luxurious 
about the very name of an “igarapé,” or water-path—a natural canal 
through the depths of the forest, leading to lakes alive with waterfowl, 
to pools shaded by such impenetrable foliage that they are cold even 
under a tropical sun, and with an occasional herd of capyharas lazily 
tumbling into the stream, or a sloth hanging to a branch, “ the very 
picture of indolence, with its head sunk between its arms.” It is tanta- 
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lizing to think that one may get to this paradise of lotos-eaters on 
board of an excellent steamboat, with comfortable state-rooms and 
bath-rooms, and find numbers of hospitable people only too glad to en- 
tertain a stranger for any length of time, and to help him shoot toucans 
or catch porpoises, or discover endless varities of fish and insects un- 
known to naturalists, or indulge in any other sport of the country. 
Mrs. Agassiz, it is true, speaks once or twice of the melancholy which 
is at times produced by the scenery. The vast impenetrable forest soli- 
tudes, and the sight of man picking up a precarious existence like a 
petty insect rather than a subduer of nature, is no doubt oppressive 
after a time ; but a poor cockney, who on the whole has abundant op- 
portunities of familiarity with his own race, feels his mouth water for a 
moment and has a temporary misgiving as to the advantages of civili- 
zation. He is conscious of a half desire to pack np his portmanteau 
and be off, to sling his hammock in the midst of the forests and be- 
side the inexhaustible streams of the mightiest river on earth. Some 
day or other the trees will be turned into lumber and the rivers em- 
banked, and the sloths and the toucans will have a bad time of it. 
The human race may be the better in some respects, but they will lose 
a kind of enchanted garden of which the bare description is soothing 
to the inhabitant of cities. 

It is true that the natives of this delightful region are not of a very 
attractive order. In spite of a laudable desire to find something to 
praise in people who have treated them with so much kindness, neither 
the Professor nor Mrs. Agassiz succeed in giving us a very favourable 
idea of their hospitable entertainers. The Brazilian Government, they 
tell us, is enlightened, and endeavours to do what it can for science. 
Still this intelligent Government has a pleasant way of recruiting its 
armies ; it sends out a pressgang which catches unlucky Indians, totally 
ignorant of Portuguese, and not having a notion of the cause of their 
arrest ; it chains them together two and two like criminals, and marches 
them to the towns, or has their legs passed through heavy blocks of 
wood, and sends them on board its steamboats. They are sent off to 
the war, and the province from which they are taken boasts of its large 
contribution to the national forces. Again, the emancipation question 
is treated in a far more moderate spirit than has been the case in the 
United States ; slavery is gradually dying down under a reasonable 
system ; emancipation is frequent, and slave-labour is by degrees being 
limited to agricultural purposes. On the other hand, the mixture of 
races seems to be producing the worst effects. According to Professor 
Agassiz, the amalgamation of the white, negro, and Indian races, is 
producing a “mongrel nondescript type, deficient in mental and physi- 
cal energy,” and without the good qualities of any of its progenitors. 
It is remarkable that in these cross-breeds the tendency seems to be to 
revert to the Indian type, with a gradual obliteration both of white and 
negro characteristics. The absence of any strong prejudices against 
race is marked by the election of a negro as Professor of Latin, in 
preference to candidates of other races ; but, if M. Agassiz is correct, 
the absence of social distinction produces anything but a healthy effect 
upon the physical character of the race. The whites themselves come 
in for some severe criticism. The women, we are told, are scarcely 
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educated at all; the priests have the merit of patriotism, but seem to 
be ignorant, immoral, and indolent ; and the towns along the river are 
for the most part in a state of decay. It is only fair to add that M. 
Agassiz discovers many more promising symptoms in various directions, 
and expresses a “deep-rooted belief in the future progress and pros- 
perity of Brazil, and sincere personal gratitude towards her.” But we 
cannot say that a perusal of the journal tends to confirm this impres- 
sion in his readers. We are struck by the hospitality and kindness of 
the people, and even by the sympathy felt by many of them in the 
author’s scientific pursuits ; but, on the whole, we receive an impression 
of general indolence and apathy on the part of the majority of the civ- 
ilized inhabitants. Mrs. Agassiz tells us that the flowers of the Ama- 
zonian forests always remind her of hot-house plants—that there comes 
“a warm breath from the depths of the wood laden with moisture and 
perfume, like the air from the open door of a conservatory”; and we 
seem to perceive that the Brazilians themselves have suffered not a 
little from the hot-house atmosphere in which they live. The children, 
we are told, have a generally unhealthy appearance ; and the popula- 
tion as well as the products of the country seem to be rendered languid 
by the everlasting vapour-bath in which they pass their days. 

The Professor and his little band of companions do not seem to have 
given way to the depressing influences of the climate. If there is any- 
thing disagreeable about the narrative, it arises from a certain fishy 
flavour which almost impregnates the pages. Wherever the party go, 
their interest seems to be concentrated upon fish. They go out fishing 
at morning and evening. Whenever they reach a village or a house, 
the inhabitants, having been duly warned, are watching for them with 
endless tubfulls of fish. All the intervals of their time, from morning 
to night, are occupied with putting fish into alcohol, or making draw- 
ings of them whilst yet alive. The decks of the steamboat seem to 
have been covered with innumerable vessels all adapted for the perma- 
nent or temporary reception of fish. It would have reminded us, we 
fancy, of some of the fishing villages at the height of the herring sea- 
son, when the lanes are paved with fish scales, and the very air has a 
flavour of fish. Professor Agassiz naturally turned his attention to 
that part of the creation upon which he is one of the greatest authori- 
ties. He seems to have reaped a fish harvest which surpassed his 
fondest expectations. He discovered, as he tells us, from 1,800 to 
2,000 species of fish ; twice as many as are to be found in the Mediter- 
ranean, and more than are known to exist in the whole Atlantic ocean. 
It is no wonder if for the time he became almost fish-mad. His prin- 
cipal interest was in the discovery that each of these species for the 
most part inhabited a very narrow district, so that, as he ascended or 
descended a single section of the river under apparently identical cir- 
cumstances, he came across entirely different fish populations. This 
circumstance, in his opinion, tells very much against the Darwinian 
hypothesis, of which he is an ardent opponent. _ It is, indeed, the only 
objection to be raised against his scientific zeal that he seems to have 
gone out with a preconceived determination to find evidence against 
Mr. Darwin’s theories. The question, however, is only touched very 
slightly in the present book ; when he has got his army of potted fish into 
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order, he will be able to draw such morals as he chooses for the benefit of 
the scientific world. The most remarkable result which he puts forward in 
this volume bears upon another field of inquiry in which he is already 
distinguished. He extends the theory of a previous glacial period to 
an extent which will startle some of its boldest supporters. Not only 
has he discovered distinct traces of former glaciers upon some of the 
lower ranges in the neighbourhood of the coast, but he declares his 
belief in a gigantic glacier which formerly filled the whole valley of the 
Amazons. When a glacier thousands of miles in length existed under 
the tropics, the world must have been a pleasant place of residence. 
We can here say nothing of the evidence by which this bold theory is 
supported, but we will repeat his invitation to members of the Alpine 
Club to trace the outlines of glaciers on the mountains of Ceara. A 
steamboat will take them easily from Liverpool to Pernambuco, and 
thence it is only two days to Ceara. Now that Swiss glaciers are 
worked out, it may be a melancholy satisfaction to members of that en- 
terprising fraternity to investigate the few remains of a period when an 
Alpine Club—if such had existed — might have found a whole conti- 
nent for the scene of congenial labours.—Zhe Saturday Review. 
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MISCELLANY. 


REASON AND JUDGMENT.—We connect together two ideas in early 
life, which we find it absolutely impossible to separate in advanced age ; 
we reason from them as from intuitive truths, and upon such topics are 
utterly impregnable to every attempt at conviction. ‘These are the 
principal obstacles to the progress of the reasoning faculty. When 
they happen not to exist, or when they have been guarded against by a 
good understanding or a superior education, the conclusions we draw 
upon most subjects are sound and just: for if a question be discussed 
- coolly, if the parties have no other interest in its termination but 
that of truth, if they thoroughly understand the terms they employ, if 
they are well informed upon the related facts, and if they are, both, in 
the habit of guarding against accidental associations, the conclusions 
in which they terminate will probably be the same: there is hardly any 
difference of opinion not resolvable into one or the other of these 
causes. Here, then, we have an outline of that manly and high-prized 
reason, which, under the blessing and direction of God, arranges the 
affairs of this world ; which cools passion, unravels sophism, enlightens 
ignorance, and detects mistake ; which wit cannot disconcert, nor elo- 
quence bear down ; which appeals always to realities, and ever follows 
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truth without insolence and without fear. For it is disgraceful to the 
immortal understanding of man to be governed by Sounds, and to be 
the slave of that speech which was given to do him service. It is be- 
neath the loftiness of his faculties to take his notions of truth from the 
little hamlet in which he was bred, or from the fashions of thought 
which prevail in his hour of life: for truth dwells not on the Danube, 
or the Seine, or the Thames ; she is not this thing to-day, and to-mor- 
row another ; but she is of all places, and all times the same, in every 
change and in every chance,— firm as the pillars of the earth, and as 
beautiful as its fabric. Add to the power of discovering truth, the de- 
sire of using it for the promotion of human happiness, and you have 
the great end and object of our existence. This is the immaculate 
model of excellence that every human being should fix in the cham- 
bers of his heart ; which he should place before his mind’s eye from 
the rising to the setting of the sun,—to strengthen his understanding 
that he may direct his benevolence, and to exhibit to the world the 
most beautiful spectacle the world can behold, of consummate virtue 
guided by consummate talents. “For some men,” says Lord Bacon, 
“think that the gratification of curiosity is the end of knowledge ; 
some, the love of fame ; some, the pleasure of dispute ; some the ne- 
cessity of supporting themselves by their knowledge: but the real use 
of a// knowledge is this,—that we should dedicate that reason which 
was given us by God to the use and advantage of man.” 





Tue New EcLectic FoR MaRcH.—We welcome the prompt appear- 
ance of this capital periodical. Again it gives an excellent variety of 
matter: serious, entertaining, and amusing. The editors are getting 
rapidly fitted to their work, and exhibit both ability and purpose to 
furnish an eclectic of the first quality. We have been amused in read- 
ing some of the press notices of this Magazine. One popular North- 
ern magazine has thought it necessary to inform the public that the 
Baltimore Eciecric exhibits things ina Roman Catholic point of view ; 
and a Methodist editor sagaciously hints at the obvious flavor of the 
Roman Church. We hope that the Scotch blood of the Presbyterian 
editors of the Ectectic will keep cool under this accusation. We think 
it highly creditable to them that the Roman Catholics have complained 
sorely ; that Episcopalians of the high-strung, sentimental sort, have 
wept over them, and nervous Methodists and Presbyterians assigned 
them to the Pope; All shows that the editors of the Eciectic select 
the best articles they can find—and those only are best that are 
respectful to the opinions of all readers, whether the writers expound 
their dissent to the Pope in Punch, or the Convocation in pamphlet. If 
we are to have an EcLeEcric, let it be fairly what it professes to be ; and 
if there are people who cannot bear to read criticisms upon their own 
opinions, let them stick to any index expurgatorius that suits their no- 
tions. By so doing, they will run no risk of becoming uncomfortably 
wise ; but may in time attain to the supreme satisfaction of Chinese 
self-conceit, and carry their opinions, fixed to the outside of their heads, 
as the citizen of the Flowery Land carries his orthodox and unap- 
proachable tail. Indeed, one might as well try to improve the mind of 
a Chinaman by twisting his tail, asthe minds of many among us by the 
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use of reason. Twisting procures only ugly faces and bad words and 
piteous misery, but we may pull the very scalp off without shaking any 
settled stupidity out of the heads of them !—Ba/to. Epis. Methodist. 





WAGES. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Guory of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song 
Paid with a voice flying by to be lost on an endless sea — 
Glory of Virtue, to fight, to struggle, to right the wrong — 
Nay, but she aim’d not at glory, no lover of glory she: 
Give her the glory of going on, and still to be. 


The wages of sin is death: if the wages of Virtue be dust, 
Would she have heart to endure for the life of the worm and the fly ? 
She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the just, * 
To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer sky : 
Give her the wages of going on, and not to die. 
—Macmillan’s Magazine. 





RaAPHAEL’s “ MADONNA DELLA Sep1A.”—Who has not seen a copy, 
an engraving, a photograph, a woodcut, of this much-admired “ Mad- 
donna”? It is, I have no doubt, the most widely known of all 
Raphael’s pictures ; for nearly every child has admired the two pretty 
little boys’ faces, and has felt — like all of us — drawn by a deep sym- 
pathetic feeling towards this motherly face of the Madonna. It has 
been the theme of numerous famous engravers, and collectors esteem 
a fine specimen of Raphael Morghen’s or Joh. Gotthard Miiller’s ex- 
quisite engraving after this “ Madonna” a real treasure. I remember 
how a passage in Mrs. Gaskell’s most delightful work, referring to the 
“ Madonna della Sedia,” has struck me when reading the work alluded 
to for the first time. For who has read Cranford but once ; or who has 
not regretted that he or she could read it but once for the first time ? 
Cranford —“ that purest piece of humoristic description that has been 
added to British literature since Charles Lamb,” as the fad Mall 
Gazette so truly remarked. ‘The authoress tells us in her sympathetic 
manner, which endeared her so much to all her readers, how the poor 
wife of “Signor Brunoni,” a/ias Samuel Brown, toiling along with her 
baby under the burning sun of India, refreshed her spirits by looking 
at this lovely picture, and “took comfort” :— 

“ From station to station, from Indian village to village, I went along, carrying my 
child. I had seen one of the officers’ ladies with a little picture, Ma’am—done by a 
Catholic foreigner, Ma’am — of the Virgin and the little Saviour, Ma’am. She had 
him on her arm, and her form was softiy curled round him, and their cheeks touched. 
Well, when I went to bid good-by to this lady, for whom I had washed, she cried 
sadly: for she too, had lost her children, but she had not another to save, like me ; 
and I was bold enough to ask her, would she give me that print? And she cried the 
more, and said Aer children were with that blessed Jesus ; and gave it me, and told 
me she had heard it had been painted on the bottom of a cask, which made it have 
that round shape. And when my body was very weary, and my heart was sick — (fo1 
there were times when I thought of my husband ; and one time when I thought my 
baby was dying)—I took out that picture and looked at it, till I could have thought 
the mother spoke to me, and comforted me.”— Cranford, ed. 1866, p. 167. 


Reading this touching passage again lately, and in Cranford itself, I 
have been reminded of a pretty legendary story in German, describing 
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the origin of this picture which “had been painted on the bottom of a 
cask.” It was a favourite story of my younger years —a story which 
has made me love this picture almost more than any other. The au- 
thor’s name was, if I remember right, Ernst Houwald ; but I can only 
remember the pith of the story. 

Not far from Rome, in a little wood near the river, there lived in 
times long gone by a good old hermit, who had built his little hut 
under the shelter of a wide-spreading venerable oak tree. The old 
man was very fond of this tree, and bestowed many darling names 
upon it, which were finally settled in one, viz. his cara figlia, his dear 
daughter. He loved her dearly ; and the birds and squirrels, that 
made of her a home, enlivened his solitude. For he was not a grim 
old hermit, but loved nature and her beauties like all good men. This 
“daughter,” then, was a great treasure to him ; but there was another 
“ daughter,” a little carissima he loved still more—a little maiden, a 
vintner’s daughter of some seven or eight summers, who came to visit 
the old man now and then, with her little basket full of choice fruit or 
flowers for the Madonna; a kind of Italian Little Red Hiding Hood, 
going on her holy errand through the wood, meeting no wolf, but 
lovely and sweet, like that dear friend of all of us. Her he called his 
daughter, too. Her he loved still more fondly than the stately green 
daughter of the forest. When the little Maria adorned his picture of 
her great prototype of sweetness and purity, the old man would kneel 
down and bless her, and in his pure heart would bless the stately green 
daughter as well. 

Once, when the spring rains had carried the snow-water from the 
mountains, the river near which our hermit lived overflowed, and the 
old man would have been drowned had he not been saved by 
his green daughter. Though old and infirm, he had been able to 
climb up the tree ; but he was obliged to stay there without food for 
two days and two nights until the water subsided, and then he was too 
feeble and faint to get down. Meanwhile the little Maria had heard 
of the disaster, and her little heart was fluttering with the urgent de- 
sire of bringing help to her venerable old ‘friend. It was almost im- 
possible to get to his hut, but a trusty stout servant of her father’s car- 
ried the little child on his shoulders through the water; and with his 
help, too, the old man was rescued from his perilous situation ; and 
out of her little basket his “younger” daughter refreshed him with 
food and wine. His frail dwelling had been sadly damaged, and he 
was obliged to take up his abode in a monastry. But his gratitude to- 
wards his two daughters was unbounded. Both had saved his life— 
upon both he showered his blessings that their deed and remembrance 
would remain for ever and ever alive in people’s minds ! 

Years had passed away. The old man was quietly sleepirg under 
the waving lime-trees in the little God’s acre of the monastery: the 
stately green daughter had been hewn down, and Maria’s father had 
bought the tree, which had been converted into some large wine-casks ; 
and Maria herself had become the happy mother of two dear children. 
She was sitting with them one afternoon in front of her father’s house, 
whither the wine-casks had been carried to dry in the sun. For the 
vintage was near, and the happy young mother sat under two lofty 
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elms, which were tenderly embraced by a large vine. A stranger passed 
by, and saw the lovely picture. He stood still, lost in wonder at the 
natural grace and beauty of the three ; and full of the glorious art that 
was so thoroughly his own, his first thought was to fix the Jose of that 
lovely group for ever on his mind. But how? He had no pencil, no 
paper, no colours. Looking round, he spied the clean bright bot- 
tom of a wine-cask ; and with a piece of chalk he drew the outline of 
that delightful picture, the “ Madonna della Sedia,” on the wood. This 
stranger was Raphael! And thus the two daughters became united 
for ever: far it was one of the casks of the old hermit’s oak tree ; and, 
too pleased with the beautiful sketch, the great painter finished his 
picture on the wood itself—Maria and her boys being his models for 
several days, sitting in their lovely affectionate way on the chair (sedia) 
under the lofty elms. Thus the old hermit’s blessing was fulfilled ; 
and thus it came to pass that the “ Madonna della Sedia” comforted, 
amongst thousands, the lonely wandering woman under the hot sun of 
India.— Mores and Queries. 


OPUSCULUM. 
For a Very Small Album. 
BY DR. NEWMAN. 


FAIR cousin, thy page 
is small to encage 
the thoughts which engage 
the mind of a sage, 
Such as I am; 


’Twere in teaspoon to take 

the whole Genevese lake, 

or a lap-dog to make 

the white Elephant sa- 
cred in Siam. 


Yet inadequate though 
to the terms strange and so- 
lemn that figure in Po- 
lysyllabical row 

In a treatise ; 


Still true words and plain, 
of the heart, not the brain, 
in affectionate strain, 
this book to contain 

Very meet is. 


So I promise to be 

a good cousin to thee, 

and to keep safe the se- 

cret I heard, although e- 
v'ry one know it ; 


With a lyrical air 

my kind thoughts I would dare, 
and offer whate’er 

beseems the news, were 

I a poet. 
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LETTER FROM CHARLES I. TO DUKE oF OrmMoND.—The Caledonian 
Mercury ot October 25, 1819, contains on the fourth page a “ Copy of 
a Letter from King Charles I. to the Marquess of Ormond,” which is, 
I think worthy of a place in the columns of “N. & Q.” 

27, St. Pauls’s Churchyard, E.C. 

NICHOLSON MACKIE. 


“COPY OF A LETTER FROM KING CHARLES I. TO THE MARQUESS OF 
ORMOND. 


“* Cardiff, 31 July, 1645. 

“* Ormond, it hath pleased God, by many successive misfortunes, to 
reduce my affaires of late, from a verry prosperous condition, to so 
low an eb, as to be a perfect tryall of all men’s integrities to me ; and 
you being a person whom I consider as most entyrely and generously 
resolved to stand & fall with your King, I doe principally rely upon you 
for your utermost assistance in my present hazards: I have com’anded 
Digby to acquaint you at large with all particulars of my condition ; 
what I have to hope, trust too, or feare ; wherein you will fynde, that 
if my expectation of relief out of Ireland, be not in some good meas- 
ure, and speedily answered, I am lykely to be reduced to great extremi- 
ties. I hope some of those expresses I sent you since my misfortune, 
by the battaile of Nazeby, are come to you, and am therefor confident 
that you ar in a good forwardness for the sending over to me a consid 
erably supply of men, artillery, and ammunition ; all that I have to add 
is, that the necessety of your speedy performing them is made much 
more pressing by new disasters ; so that I absolutely com’and you, 
(what hazard soever that Kingdome may run by it) personally to bring 
me all the forces, of what sort soever you can draw from thence, and 
leave the Government there (during your absence) in the fittest hands, 
that you shall judge, to discharge it ; for I may not want you heere to 
com’and those forces w*" will be brought from thence, and such, as 
from hence shall be joyned to them: But you must not understand this 
as a permission for you to grant to the Irish (in case they will not 
otherwise have a peace) any thing more, in matter of religion, than 
what I have allowed you alreddy: except only in some convenient par- 
ishes, where the much great number ar papists, I give you power to 
permitt them to have some places, w’" they may use as chapells for 
theire devotions, if there be no other impediment for obtaining a peace ; 
but I will rather chuse to suffer all extremities, than ever to abandon 
my religion, and particularly ether to English or Irish rebells ; to 
w " effect, I have com’anded Digby to wryt to theire agents that were 
imployed hither, giving you power to cause, deliver, or suppresse the 
letter, as you shall judge best for my service: To conclude, if the 
Irish shall so unworthily take advantage of my weake condition, as to 
press me to that w*" I cannot grant with a safe conscience, and without 
it to reject a peace, I com’and you, if you can, to procure a further ces- 
sation ; if not, to make what devisions you can among them; and 
rather leave it to the chance of warr between them, and those forces, 
which you have not power to draw to my assistance, then to give my 
consent to any such allowance of Popery, as must evidently bring de- 
struction to that profession, w°", by the grace of God, I shall ever 
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maintaine, through all extremities ; I know, Ormond, that I impose a 
verry hard task upon you, but if God prosper me, you will be a happy 
and glorious subject ; if otherwais, you will perish nobly, and gener- 
ously, with and for him, who is 
“* Your constant reall 
“* faithful frend, 
“* CHARLES R.’ 

“The above letter is addressed ‘ For the Marquess of Ormond, with 
two seals bearing the arms of Charles in a perfect state, on the enve- 
lope, with this memorandum, ‘31 July, 1645, dy Robt. Smith, from Car- 
diff,’ the two last words apparently by a differentink. On a blank side 
of the letter are these words— 

“*His Mat * 31 July ™ 

Rec 18 August 45 By Robt. Smith.’ 
Probably by the Marquis of Ormond. 

“ The original of the above letter, which is evidently genuine, is now 
in the possession of Peter Oliver, Esq., of Belgrave, a gentleman up- 
wards of eighty years of age, the father of my vicar, who very politely 
permitted me to copy it. Mr. Oliver received it from Azs father, who 
was about seventy-five when he died. I attest the above to be faith- 
fully copied from it in every minute particular, the mistakes, &c. 

“ JoHN Butt, M.A. 
“Curate of Belgrave, Leicestershire. 
“Jan. 15, 1819.” — Notes and Queries. 





A new book by Otto Roquette is favourably reviewed in the 4//ge- 
meine Zeitung. This writer has been known to fame heretofore by his 
charming songs, pleasing little fantastic tales, romantic epics founded 
on history, and a few comedies. But the poet has become a novelist ; 
and his “ Luginsland,” just published, is described as masterly in con- 
ception and execution. It contains five tales, each having its peculiar 
psychical problem to work out, its separate zvfreccio and catastrophe, and 
its own distinct local colouring. The two last are preferred by the re- 
viewer, as richest in the qualities in which Roquette excels. He declares 
Roquette to be happiest in art-creation, where his Muses are the laugh- 
ing ones. His success in the portrayal of character, in psychological 
observation, and in the construction and conduct of his plot is declared 
to be such as to entitle him to a place among the classics of Germany 
in the field of prose fiction. Graceful humour and that rich exuberance 
of life, which gives an airy joyousness and bright sparkle to narrative 
works, are mentioned as characteristics of the poet which the novelist 
has happily retained. The reviewer highly lauds his artistic skill, and 
predicts that he will surely become a favourite with the reading public. 

It has also a notice of a volume just published at Liepzig by Dr. 
Richard Gosche, Professor in ordinary of the University of Halle- 
Wittenberg. This volume includes the annual reports of the German 
Oriental Society for 1859-61. Those for 1862-67 will soon be out. The 
reports contain valuable information on the languages of Asia, Africa, 
and Australia. The Ad/gemeine Zeitung fnds fault with the delay in 
publication, and censures the compiler for crowding the reports with all 
sorts of irrelevant matter. Nevertheless, the work is recommended as 
useful to students devoted to philological pursuits.— Mew Eclectic. 
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Mr. Epitor,—The following exquisite lines were written some fifty 
years ago by an early friend, the late Hon. Richard Henry Wilde, of 
Baltimore, afterwards of Georgia — they were published in the newspa- 
pers at the time :— 


My life is like the summer rose 

That opens to the morning sky, 

And ere the shades of evening close 

Is scattered on the ground to die. 
But on the rose’s humble bed 
The sweetest dews of night are shed, 
As if she wept such waste to see — 
But none shall weep a tear for me. 


My life is like the autumn leaf 

That trembles in the moon’s pale ray, 

Its hold is frail —its date is brief, 

Restless and soon to pass away. 
Yet ere that life shall fall and fade, 
The parent tree shall mourn its shade, 
The winds bewail the leafless tree — 
But none shall breathe a sigh for me. 


My life is like the print, which feet 
Have left on Tempe’s desert strand, 
Soon as the rising tide shall beat, 
This track shall vanish from the sand, 
Yet as if grieving to efface 
All vestige of the human race.— 
On that lone shore, loud moans the sea— 
But none shall e’er lament for me. 


Soon after their publication, a friend of the author translated them 
into Latin verse, which he published in some magazine, with a fanciful 
story of their having been found years ago, among some old manu- 
scripts ina monastery in Asia. Mr. Wilde was thereupon accused of 
plagiarism, and to defend him from such a charge, his friend was obliged 
to declare himself the author of the Latin translation. 

Some years ago the well known Captain Basil Hall, in one of his 
books of travels, relates an account of his visit, with his family, to the 
Countess of Purgstall, at her Castle in Styria; one evening the Coun- 
tess recited those lines to her guests. The Captain concluded they 
were her own verses, and having obtained a copy he published them in 
his book, claiming the authorship for the lady. 

The Countess of Purgstall was the Scottish lady te whom it was sup- 
posed Sir Walter Scott had formed an attachment in his early life. 

I send you also the beautiful Response written by the late Mrs. Dr. 
Buckler, of Baltimore, a lady distinguished for her literary attainments. 


RESPONSE. 


The dews of night may fall from heaven 

Upon the withered rose’s bed, 

And tears of fond regret be given 

To mourn the virtues of the dead. 
But morning’s breeze the dews will dry: 
Soon fades the tear in sorrow’s eye, 
Soon friendship’s pangs are lulled to sleep, 
And even Love forgets to weep. 
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The tree may mourn its fallen leaf, 

And autumn winds bewail its bloom, 

And friends may pour the sighs of grief, 

O’er those that sleep within the tomb : 
But soon will Spring restore its flowers, 
And time will bring more smiling hours 
In friendship’s heart all grief will die, 
And even Love forget to sigh. 


The sea may on the desert shore 
Lament each trace it wears away : 
The lonely heart its wail may pour 
O’er cherished friendship’s fast decay. 
But when all trace is lost and gone, 
The waves dance bright and lightly on, 
Thus soon affection’s bonds are torn, 
And even Love forgets to mourn. 
— Newport Mercury. 





THe GERMAN Press.—As the press in Germany now enjoys consid- 
erable freedom, and is capable and tolerably outspoken, the following 
account, as derived from continental writers, of the principal journals, 
the parties which they represent, and the views they take, may have 
some interest for our readers :— 

At Berlin the Staats Anzeiger, or Moniteur Prussien, is the official 
paper, and confines itself chiefly to the recording of decrees, judg- 
ments, &c. The Morddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, or chief journal of 
the North of Germany, is regarded as the organ of Count Bismarck. 
The Berliner Bersenblatt is similar to our Economist, and represents 
money and trade. The Aveuzzeitung, or Gazette de la Croix, and Zeid- 
ler’s Correspondenz are the advocates of the feudal and clerical parties. 
The national liberal section is represented by the Réforme, which is 
edited by M. Meyer (M. Bamberger, an opulent and talented Jew of 
Mayence, is understood to be one of the chief contributors) and the 
National Zeitung, proprietor, M. Michaelis. For the moderate Demo- 
cratic party the Volks Zeitung, M. Duncker; while the Zukunft, or 
Avenir, founded by M. Jacobi, and edited by M. Guido Weiss, repre- 
sents the radical or republican democrats. ‘There are also several oth- 
ers which may be said to represent the dien-pensants, or peaceful con- 
servatives, as Die Poste, &c. 

In the large cities of Prussia there are journals, both daily and 
weekly, of considerable ability and influence. The Gazette de Cologne 
is a financial jourrial largely supported in Rhenish Prussia. Its policy, 
to quote M. La Rigaudiére, is “to defend accomplished facts as all 
successful speculators ought to do. The Rheinische Zeitung is the organ 
of that party which advocates annexation and the rectification of fron- 
tiers. It is edited by Dr. H. Becker. The Neue Kenigsberger Zeitung, 
very ably conducted, has been a good deal at war with the authorities, 
and has suffered accordingly by numerous fines, confiscations, &c. At 
Gumbinnen and throughout Eastern Prussia the Aiérger circulates 
widely. It is edited by M. Reitenbach-Plicken, and has distinguished 
itself by first bringing into notice the famishing state of the inhabit- 
ants in its locality. At Frankfort the democratic party is well repre- 
sented by the Frankfurter Zeitung and the Frankfurter Fournal. In 
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Saxony, at Leipsic, is the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, a national and 
intensely Prussian newspaper. In Hamburg, the Hamburger Nach- 
richten advocates the national-liberal policy, and the Weser Zeitung, 
published at Bréme, is accredited to M. Bismarck. In Bavaria the 
Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung is regarded as having the best diploma- 
tic intelligence ; the Wochenausgabe is a kind of accompaniment to it, 
and contains literary writing often of a most superior kind. At Munich 
the Suddeutsche Presse, edited by M. J. Froebel, is supposed to be in- 
spired by the Prince de Hohenlohe ; the A/unicher Volksblatte is an Ul- 
tramontane journal. At Carlsruhe the Badische Landes Zeitung is anti- 
French and ultra-Prussian, and claims Alsace and Lorraine as rightful 
territory of the Fatherland. At Fribourg the Beobachter (L’ Observateur) 
is a clerical journal: and the Oderrheinische Courier, well edited by 
Doctor V. Mayer, belongs to the school of moderate democracy. At 
Mannheim the euebadische Landeszeitung is ultra-liberal, and has 
floated a good many canards in behalf of its party. At Stuttgart the 
Schwabische Merkur represents the moderate liberals and the dourgeois; 
the Beobachter, conducted by M. Charles Mayer, belongs to the demo- 
cratic party. Its articles are not without ability, and have certainly the 
merit of courage. The above are the principal newspapers at present 
published in Germany, They are equally smaller in size and much 
lower in price than English papers, and cheaper even than the French. 
This is easily accounted for: in the first place the stamp duty is very 
trifling, and in the second postage for newspapers is exceptionally small 
and is in process of further reduction. It is regulated by the price of 
the journal, and was on the first of this year reduced by one half 
throughout Prussia.—/ai Mall Gazette. 





CULTIVATE GRACEFULNESS.— The chief distinction in society between 
the “attentions” of the thoroughly graceful gentleman, and one who 
simply knows the rules, is that the former pays them without attracting 
notice. A lady hardly realizes that anything is done for her—she only 
knows that the gentleman is agreeable. 

Does the young man ask how he shall cultivate this unconscious 
gracefulness? Some men, the reader says, have the gift by nature. 
True—but with rare exceptions, nature declines to make her gifts 
available without culture and care. There is but one way to cultivate 
the ease of which we speak. Never willingly allow an opportunity to 
pay a graceful attention pass without taking advantage of it. Never, 
we say—not even with the sister, or mother, or most intimate cousinly 
friend. It is a mistake to regard these things as “too formal ”—they 
are formal only when they are awkward. ‘There is not a single polite 
attention called for in society which is not appropriate at home. If a 
sister drop a handkerchief do not give her an opportunity to pick it up 
herself— unless you wish to be constrained and slightly awkward when 
you are called upon to pick up a handkerchief in the drawing-room. If 
a mother is getting into a carriage offer her a hand, even if it be purely 
a matter of form. 

Nor are these attentions from young men to their near relatives val- 
uable and called for only as matters of practice. Genuine politeness 
demands them at home as truly as it demands them in society.— WV. Y. 
Evening Mail. 
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WOMEN. 


Ye are stars of the night, ye are gems of the morn, 

Ye are dew-drops whose lustre illumines the thorn ; 

And rayless that night is, that morning unblest, 

When no beam in your eye lights up peace in the breast. 
And the sharp thorn of sorrow sinks deep in the heart, 
Till the sweet lip of woman assuages the smart ; 

’ Tis hers o’er the couch of misfortune to bend, 

In fondness a lover, in firmness a friend: 

And adorn’d by the bays or enwreath’d with the willow, 
Her smile is our meed, and her bosom our pillow. 





A BRILLIANT pianist is my St. Cecilia. But—dare I confess it ?— 
her playing seems to me to be legerdemain, and to lack expression. I 
made her very angry by this epigram on her : 


When Orpheus played, he touched the rocks and trees, 
But you, my lady, only touch the keys. 





THE coquettes of the great world in Paris have kept their supreme 
rank so long that their pretensions to charm have outlived youth and 
beauty many years. They have been wittily named— Cette vieille garde 
gui se rend toujours et ne meurt jamais.— Once a Week. 





As Our Moruers Do.—We were considerably amused the other 
evening, at three little girls playing among the sage brush in a back 
yard. Two of them were “making believe keep house” a few yards 
distant from each other—neighbours as it were. One of them says to 
the third little girl: “There, now, Nelly, you go to Sarah’s house, and 
stop a little while and talk, and then you come back and tell me what 
she says about me, and then I'll talk about her ; then you go and tell 
her all I say, and then we'll get mad and don’t speak to each other, 
just as our mothers do, you know. OO, that’ll be such fun.”— Montgom- 
ery Mail. . 





A NEw sect has arisen in Essex calling themselves “The Peculiar 
People.” One of their tenets is that medical assistance shall never be 
called in for “a Peculiar person.” When “a Peculiar person ” is sick, 
the elders of the sect pray to the Lord that the sick person may re- 
cover, anoint him, give kim a glass of grog, and then leave the matter 
in the Lord’s hands. They conceive that the texts “Cursed is he that 
trusteth in man” and “Trust not an arm of the Flesh” clearly point 
out the impropriety of invoking medical aid. Lois Wagstaffe, “a Pe- 
culiar baby,” aged fourteen months, was seized last week with inflam- 
mation of the lungs. The elders of the sect were called in, and they 
anointed the child, gave it brandy and water, and prayed over it, but 
did not call in adoctor. “The Peculiar baby” died, as might have 
been expected, under this treatment ; an inquest was held over its body, 
and the jury returned a verdict of manslaughter against its parents. 
Two members of the sect, hatters, became bail for them, and an elder 
explained that in Essex, where a good many “ Peculiar babies” died 
under similar circumstances, Mr. Codd, the coroner, after consulting 
with the recorder, had decided that when the parents believed sincerely 
in the Lord, it is not manslaughter. Mr. Payne, the City coroner, said 
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that he differed from Mr. Codd, that he believed the age for miracles is 
past, and that whenever a case of the kind comes before him he shall 
send the parents to Newgate.— Pall Mall Gazette. 





GERMAN Law.—I have come across a judicial anecdote, observes a 
writer in Once a Week, the scene of which lies in Germany, and it illus- 
trates very ludicrously the matter-of-fact and methodical nature of the 
Teutonic mind, as well as its severe adherence to logic. A complaint 
was made to a magistrate that a blow had been given in the course of 
an altercation, but the witness who was relied on to prove the assault 
could only say that he heard the blow given, as he was at the time in a 
certain inn near which the occurrence had taken place. The defend- 
ant, who denied giving the blow, urged that it was impossible, even if 
it had been given, that the witness could have heard it from where he 
was. The magistrate resolved to try the point by actual experiment, 
and proceeded to the inn, while an officer of the court accompanied 
the complainant to the precise spot where the quarrel had occurred, 
and there and then gave him a good, sound whack. The magistrate, 
on resuming his seat in court, said he heard the blow perfectly well 
from inside the inn, and the defendant must pay a double fine — one 
for the original blow, the other for the experimental and official thump. 





You read the newspapers ; will you tell me what you conceive to be 
the final sensation of an editor after a week’s work? It is clear, from 
his own admissions, that during this time he has gone through 
every possible phase of emotion. Thrice in one day he has been 
“ glad to observe.” But on the same day he has been “ pained to re- 
mark,” “astounded to consider,” and “anxious to know.” In the 
same column he is happy to hear of the safety of a missing vessel ; is 
grieved to learn that the condition of this or that statesman grows 
rapidly worse ; and then ‘again is delighted to perceive that some im- 
provements are being made in Park Lane. What is the ultimate re- 
sult of this constant gladness, grief, delight, pain, astonishment, and 
fear? Weariness, I should say.—Once a Week. 





Woman AND Her Critics.—An article with the above heading has 
appeared in a recent number of our well-written and caustic contempo- 
rary, the Saturday Review. It is one of a series of notices, specially 
directed against the vanities and frivolities of womankind. It must be 
owned that the opposite sex is by no means in high favor with our con- 
temporary, and if the numerous articles which have been contributed 
on this subject be read with attention, it will be found that the female 
sex have been credited with most, if not all, of the infirmities to which 
flesh is heir. We have no intention of taking up the cudgels on behalf 
of those who—though strangely enough—are called the weaker sex, 
for they are not incapable of doing battle for themselves ; but we are 
inclined to think that enough has been written on this question, and 
that in seeking to prove too much, the wrifers in the Saturday Review 
have overshot the mark of truth. 

We read in the article which has for its title the above heading that 
women are destitute of humour. This is, indeed, news tous. We are 
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aware that women are frequently uneducated, and almost always defi- 
cient in very acute analytical power ; but humour, which is a percep- 
tion of the moment, is by no means denied to them. There are com- 
edies by female writers which have humorous points. The authoress of 
“ Pride and Prejudice,’ “ Sense and Sensibility,’ and other works, can 
scarcely be said to have been deficient in humour. Assuredly, exam- 
ples would be frequently forthcoming of women whose works of fiction 
have given evidence of an unusual degree of humourous fancy. 

In following the article to which we have made reference, we find an 
allusion toa dramatic entertainment which appears to have taken place 
in a private house. If such an entertainment was visionary, and the 
dramatis persone were but phantoms of the writer’s teeming brain, we 
have nothing to say further than that the example is valueless as an 
illustration. If, however, the entertainment to which allusion is made 
really did take place, we can only say that the description of the prin- 
cipal characters appears to be so minutely indicated, that those who 
were present can scarcely fail to see the application. ‘Thus it happens 
that an unpretentious evening’s pastime, devised for the amusement of 
a small circle of friends, will have formed an illustration for an article 
in a public journal. There is quite enough matter for just criticism in 
that which is brought before the public, without invading the seclusion 
of a private residence for the purpose of bringing its doings into unin- 
vited and unexpected prominence. 

To return, however, to the subject of woman and her weaknesses, it 
appears to us that women are now that which they have always been, 
namely, a very fair reflection of the condition of the opposite sex. ‘The 
mental composition of young England is not remarkable, and our sisters 
and wives do not find it necessary to acquire much mental culture to 
place themselves in a position of equality. A young lady will not as a 
rule talk “ high art” to a young gentleman who has devoted his attention 
exclusively to the science of fox-hunting ; but if this same young lady 
happen to possess two or three brothers who have turned their minds 
to the cultivation of science or art, it will be found, as a rule, that she 
has not been content to remain in ignorance of their work, but has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining sufficient knowledge to enable her to follow their 
pursuits with interest, and not unfrequently with profit. It appears to 
us that so long as men are vain and frivolous, women will be on a level 
with them ; if you raise the standard of excellence in the former, the 
latter will not be slow to follow ; but it is almost too much to expect 
that women will take the initiative. We all know that nothing is so 
aggravating to a man as to be in the society of a woman ‘who is much 
cleverer than he is himself, and who cannot quite conceal from him that 
she is aware of the fact. The nature of a woman’s mind is eminently 
plastic, and there is no doubt but that she could readily become a fitting 
companion for a clever man ; she rarely meets a clever man, however, 
and her natural intelligence remains very frequently in a state of partial 
development. Voila tout. 

We readily concede that the follies and infirmities of the female sex 
are many, and that wise and temperate counsel may advantageously be 
offered to them ; but we do not quite see how it will advance matters to 
tell them that they are but a pack of frivolous fools, without at the same 
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time indicating some path which will lead to their improvement.— Zhe 
Tomahawk. 





IT’S ONLY A LITTLE GLOVE. 


It’s only a little glove, 
So ragged, and old, and worn — 

You scarce would stoop in your daily path 
To look at the thing forlorn ; 

You never would think by those fingers small 
A heart could be rent and torn. 


It’s only a tiny thing, 
This treasure I hoard and keep ; 
But many a vision of joy it brings, 
And sometimes it makes me weep, 
And I dream a dream of a fair-hair’d boy 
Under the flowers asleep. 


It’s only a little glove, 
Yet dearer it is to me, 

For the restless feet that patter’d and beat 
Their music upon my knee — 

Dearer for sorrow, and care. and pain, 
Than the riches of land or sea. 


It’s only a tiny thing, 
But | love it with deepest love — 

A golden link in the chain that binds 
My soul to the world above ; 

And I know I am nearer to heaven each time 
I bow o’er that tiny glove. 


— Matthias Barr. 





Mr. GLADSTONE ON StR WALTER Scott.—Mr. Gladstone gave read- 
ings from Scott with a lecture (or, as he modestly styled it, some com- 
ments) at the Hawarden Literary Institution on Monday evening. The 
right hon. gentleman agreed with the article in the Quarterly that Scott 
is in danger of ceasing to be read, and he deeply regretted that it 
should be so. In considering the character of Scott as a writer of ro- 
mances, Mr. Gladstone observed three things. In the first place, 
Scott was a great purifier. He was one of those who might claim for 
himself in prose that honour which belonged in great part to Words- 
worth in verse, of elevating and purifying the aim of poetry, of direct- 
ing it to nobler objects, and excluding from it whatever might be the 
temptation to pander to more depraved tastes, whatever tended to de- 
file and to debase. Another quality in which Scott was more remarka- 
ble still was his power of reviving antiquity. He (Mr. Gladstone) did 
not know whether he was right, but his belief was that in that extraor- 
dinary power of calling forth from the sepulchre the dry bones of former 
ages, of clothing them with sinew and with flesh, causing them to live 
and move before our eyes, and us to live and move among them, as if 
we belonged to them and they belonged to us—in that peculiar and 
very rare power Scott was unrivalled among all the literary men the 
world had ever produced. Scott grew up with Jacobite predilections ; 
and it must be admitted that in respect to one conspicuous character 
he had drawn a picture that was not true ; and that was the picture of 
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Mary Queen of Scots. It was not his fault ; it was the revelations 
that had been made by historical inquiry since his time that had 
chiefly tended to draw down that Queen from the elevation upon which 
her lamentable death had mainly availed to place her and to exhibit 
her to the world in the character of a very beautiful, a very clever, but 
at the same time—though we might hope she was purified by the 
affliction of her later days—a very bad woman. Scott did not know 
that ; and one was almost glad that, with his affection for the Stuart 
family in all generations of it, he was spared the pain of those disclo- 
sures. He (Mr. Gladstone) owned that he himself grew up with some- 
thing like a worship of the Queen of Scots, which was entirely due to 
the novels of Scott ; and undoubtedly the caution ought to be taken 
by the readers of Scott’s works with reference to that one particular 
instance of character, which he, not knowingly, for he was a genuine 
lover of the truth, had been led to draw in colours different from the 
true ones. Scott also exhibited in his novels a tragic grandeur and 
pathos such as was not exceeded in any work or any period of litera- 
ture, and certainly such as was not exceeded, in his opinion, even by 
the noblest tragedies of the Greek poets. In conclusion, Mr. Glad- 
stone said that Sir Walter had left us a double treasure, the memory 
of himself and the possession of his works. Both of those would en- 
dure. The recollection of a character so noble, so simple, so generous 
as his could not pass away. All that was blest and highest in the age 
of chivalry was brought down by him into the midst of an age of in- 
vention, of criticism, of movement, of increased command over the 
powers of external nature, and possibly of an increasing servility 
to the wealth and luxury which by the use of those powers we were 
enabled to attain. As to his works, they were immortal. Nothing 
but the extinction of civilization could possibly extinguish Scott. 





PusLIsHERS’ Note.—The present number closes the first volume of 
The New Eclectic. A title page and index will be found attached, for 
the convenience of those who are desirous of binding the work. 

Volumes handsomely bound in Turkey Morocco and muslin may be 
had at this office at $2.50 per volume. 

Subscribers may have their volumes bound in this style, for one dol- 
lar, at this office. 

Our friends and subscribers are again earnestly requested to interest 
themselves in promoting our circulation, and to avail of the liberal in- 
ducements we are offering. 

The Magazine shall be made to sustain and to surpass the reputation 
it has already acquired. 




















